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PRINCE FREDERICK 


CHARLES, 
HE great Continental 
duel between two 


nations both closely related 
to us, the one by many 
Pleasant ties of friendship, 
and the other by religion, 
love of freedom, and even 
by language and blood, is | 
80 all-absorbing in its ter- 
rible interest, that we make 
no apology in giving this 
week a portrait of yet an- 
other of the leading figures | 
in the deadly drama. | 
The King of Prussia is 
certainly happy in having 
about his person, in the | 
present grave emergency, 
the most distinguished and | 
Most able military com- 
Manders of the time, de- 
voted to his cause, and en- 
thusiastically loved by the 
armies they have led to vic- 
tory ; and foremost amongst 
them, in talent if not in : 
rank, is the subject of the | 
Present sketch, the Prince 
Royal, Frederick Charles, 
the nephew of the King. 
As regards military know- \ 
ledge and genius, he is by 
many considered even supe- 
Mor to his cousin, the 
Crown Prince, whose mili- 
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He was born March 20, 
1828. Like all Prussian 
princes, he entered the army 
at a very early age—he was 
Scarcely ten years old; and 
his innate love of every- 
thing connected with the 
army soon became apparent 
m the rapid progress he 
Made in the military school 
of instruction. The study 
of the life and victories of 
Frederick the Great filled 
his leisure hours, and it is 
Said he was on several 
Cccasions severely repri- 
Manded for passing entire 
Nights over the history of the “Seven Years’ War” 
and the study of the plans of battle adopted by that 
Wustrious captain. His first actual experiences of 
War were earned in 1848 in Schleswig; in 1849 he 
Served as major on the staff of his uncle, the present 
t ing, during the Baden campaign. At the Wiesen- 
hal he was severely wounded in the arm and 
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Shoulder, and his adjutant, Von Busche Miinich, 
oped. In this battle he distinguished himself by a 
< arge at the head of 87 hussars of the 9th Regiment 
8alnst 400 of the Baden infantry. After this cam- 
Paign he returned home, and continued his studies at 
ieee under the surveillance of General von Roon, 

© present Minister for War. Ig the campaign of 
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PRINCE FREDERICK CHARLES. 
(From a Photograph.) 


1864 he succeeded to the command in chief after the 
departure of Count von Wrangel, and especially dis- 
tinguished himself at the bombardment of the Diippel 
forts. 
that he won his highest renown. A distinguished 
military writer, describing this short, but skarp and 
decisive campaign, says of the Prince: “ At the out- 
break of hostilities between Prussia and Austria In 
1866, Prince Frederick Charles was called to the com- 
mand of the First Division of the Prussian army, 
immediately marched his troops to the frontier, which 
he crossed on June 23, and in ordering the attack 


It was in the late war with Austria, however, | 


your fists upon the enemy.’ 
A succession of victories at 
Liebenau, Turnau, Podol, 
Miinchengritz, and Gits- 
chen, having forced the 
enemy into the interior of 
Bohemia, Prince Frederick 
Charles, who knew the Aus- 
trians to have occupied a 
formidable position on the 
heights beyond the Bistriz, 
requested the Cro wi Prince, 
Frederick Willian, io come 
to his assistance with the 
Second Division of the 
army, but attacked the 
enemy on the morning of 
July 3, without awaiting 
his arrival. The Prussians 
fought desperately, but the 
position of the enemy was 
so well chosen, and their 
artillery so favourably 
| | placed, that the Prince 
could not gain a decided 
| advantage over them, and 
it was not until the arrival 
of the Second Division, 
under the Crown Prince, 
that the enemy lost ground, 
retreated under the deadly 
fire of the Prussians, and was 
finally completely routed, 
running in all directions, 
and in the wildest confu- 
sion. This ended the cele- 
brated battle of Sadowa.” 
Prince Frederick Charles 
is the author, too, of a little 
book on ‘* The Art of Fight- 
ing in the French Army,” 
written in times of peace, 
which proves that, like most 
Prussian officers of mark, 
he has studied far more 
closely French tactics than 
his gallant opponents have 
studied, or at least under- 
stood Prussian. In the 
present conflict Prince Fre- 
derick Charles was placed 
at the head of the army of 
the Rhine, and though at 
present he has had no par- 
ticnlar opportunities of dis- 
tinguishing himself as com- 
pared with the Crown 
Prince, there is little doubt 
he has made his influence 
| felt, and will yet come to the front, if the struggle is 
not providentially averted. Indeed, as we write, a 
great battle seems imminent, possibly, too, despite 
conflicting rumours of marches and counter-marches, 
near those plains round Chalons-sur-Marne, in wide, 
open Champagne, that have more than once served as 
the arena of conflict between East and West, but 
specially on that great occasion, in a.D. 451, when the 
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invading hosts of the Huns under Attila were en- 
countered by the motley forces which the decaying 
Western Empire had brought together in a UE eae 
effort, and thoroughly defeated by Theodoric the Goth 


upon the forces of the enemy, addressed his men with 
the words, ‘May your hearts beat towards God and ' 
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and the Roman general Etius. This has ee, justly 
called one of the decisive battles of history ; 
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Huns, though they rallied, never again played the part 
in Europe which they had enacted before. The fight, 
it will be remembered, raged tor days, the carnage was 
immense ; and so terrible was the impression made on 
the popular imagination that for ages afterwards it 
was believed that the slain warriors used to rise at 
night and fight their battles over again in the clouds 
above the plain—a superstition familiarised to German 
minds by Kaulbach’s striking fresco, ‘“‘ Die Hunen- 
schlacht,” preserved among monuments of modern art 
at Berlin. Modern artillery limits the duration of the 
struggles now taking place, but, unhujpily, the carnage 
seemsalmost as terrible as in the barbarous tournaments 
of the ancients. 


Che Crpptagram. 


By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” ce. 
Bis 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A SHOCK. 


HE discovery of these papers thus brought 
the visit to Pomeroy Court to an abrupt 
termination. The place had now become 
intolerable to Zillah. In her impatience 
she was eager to leave, and her one 
thought now was to apply to Lord Chet- 
wynde for a solution of this dark mys- 
tery. 

‘‘ Why, Zillah,” he cried, as she came 
back, ‘‘ what is the meaning of this ? 
You have made but a short stay. Was 

Pomeroy Court too gloomy, or did you think that 
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sf your poor father was lonely here without you ? 

= Lonely enough he was—and glad indeed he is to 
see his little Zillah.” 

And Lord Chetwynde kissed her fondly, ex- 

‘ hibiting a delight which touched Zillah to the 


heart. She could not say anything then and 
‘ there about the real cause of her sudden return. 
She would have to wait for a favourable oppor- 
tunity, even though her heart was throbbing, in 
her fierce impatience, as though it would burst. 
She took refuge in caresses and in general re- 
marks as to her joy on finding herself back again, leaving 
him to suppose that the gloom which hung around 
Pomeroy Court now had been too oppressive for her, and 
that she had hurried away from it, 

The subject which was uppermost in Zillah’s mind was 
one which she hardly knew how to introduce. It was of 
such delicacy that the idea of mentioning it to the Earl 
filled her with repugnance. For the first day she was 
distrait and preoccupied. Other days followed. Her 
nights were sleepless. The Earl soon saw that there was 
something on her mind, and taxed her with it. Zillah 
burst into tears, and sat weeping. 

*¢ My child,” said the Earl, tenderly, ‘ this must not go 
on. There cannot be anything in your thoughts which 
you need hesitate to tell me. Will you not show some 
confidence towards me ?” 

Zillah"looked at him, and his loving face encouraged 
her. Besides, this suspense was unendurable. Her re- 
pugnance to mention such a thing for a time made her 
silent ; but at last she yentured upon the dark and 
terrible subject. 

** Something occurred at Pomeroy Court,” she said, and 
then stopped. 

‘¢' Well,” said the Earl, kindly and encouragingly. 

**It is something which I want very much to ask you 
about—” 

** Well, why don’t you ?” said Lord Chetwynde. “My 
poor child, you can’t be afraid of me, and yet it looks 
like it, You are very mysterious. This ‘something’ 
must have been very important to have sent you back so 
soon. Was it a discovery, or was ita fright? But what 
is that you can want to ask me about? Ihave been a 
hermit for twenty years. I crept into my shell befcre 
you were born, and here I have lived ever since.” 

The Earl spoke playfully, yet with an uneasy curiosity 
in his tone. Zillah was encouraged to go on. 

“It is something,” said she, timidly and hesitatingly 
‘* which I found among my father’s papers.” 

Lord Chetwynde looked all round the room. Then he rose, 

‘Come into the library,” said le. ‘‘ Perhaps it is 
something very important ; and if so, there need be no 
listeners. ” 

Saying this he led the way in silence, foliowed by 
Zillah. Arriving there he motioned Zillah to a seat, and 
took a chair opposite hers, looking at her witha glance of 
perplexity and curiosity. Amidst this there was an air 
of apprehension about him, as though he feared that the 
secret which Zillah wished to tell might be connected 
with those events in his life which he wished to remain 
unrevealed. This suspicion was natural. His own 
Secret was so huge, so engrossing, that when one came to 

m_as Zillah did now, bowed down by the weight of 
another secret, he would naturally imagine that it was 
Smee with his own. He sat now opposite Zillah, 
Mee sae geet in his face, and with the air of a man who 
calamity. & to fortify himself against some menacing 

“I have been in very deep trouble,” began Zillah 
timidly, and with downcast Soh “This eae I ven- 


ture ee dear papa’s study—-and I happened to examine 


She hesitated. 
<¢ Well ?” said the Earl, in a low voi 
¢ V 7 
‘¢Tn the desk I found a secret drawer, which I should 
not have discovered except by the merest chance—and 


inside of this secret drawer I found go Se eee 
which have filled me with anxiety,” me papers, which 

‘CA gecret drawer?” said the Earl’ js Zillah ; 
paused. “ And what were these papers ‘that Suu) deain 
it?” There was intense anxiety in the tones of his vole 
as he asked this question. 


“T found there,” said Zillah, ‘a ‘paper written in 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


cipher. There was a key connected with it, by means of 
which I was able to decipher it.” 

‘Written in cipher? How singular !” said the Earl, 
with increasing anxiety. ‘‘ What could it possibly have 
been ?” 

Zillah stole a glance at him fearfully and inquiringly. 
She saw that he was much excited and most eager in his 
curiosity. 

“What was it?’ repeated the Earl. ‘‘ Why do you 
keep me in suspense? You need not be afraid of me, my 
child. Of course it is nothing that I am in any way con- 
cerned with ; and even if it were—why—at any rate, tell 
me what it was.” _ 

The Harl spoke in a tone of feverish excitement, which 
was so unlike anything that Zillah had ever seen in him 
before that her embarrassment was increased. 

“It was something,” she went on, desperately, and in 
a voice which trembled with agitation, “with which you 
are eonnected—something which I had never heard of 
Pere eens eee filled me with horror. I will 
show 1t to you—but I want first to as ing. 
Will you answer it ?” Lin Sia 

‘* Why should I not ?” said the Earl, in a low voice. 

“Tt is about Lady Chetwynde,” said Zillah, whose 
voice had died away to a whisper. 

The Earl’s face seemed to turn to stone as he looked at 
her. He had been half prepared for this, but still, when 
it finally came, it was overwhelming. Once before, and 
once only in his life, had he told his secret. That was to 
General Pomeroy. But Zillah was different, and even 
she, much as he loved her, was not one to whom he could 
speak about such a thing as this. 

‘Well ?” said he, at last, in a harsh, constrained voice. 
*¢ Ask what you wish.” 

Zillah started. The tone was so different from that in 
which Lord Chetwynde usually spoke that she was 
frightened. 

‘‘ T—I do not know how to ask what I want to ask,” 
she stammered. 

‘* I can imagine it,” said the Earl. ‘It is about my 
dishonour. I told General Pomeroy about it once, and it 
seems that he has kindly written it out for your benefit.” 

Bitterness indescribable was in the Earl’s tones as he 
said this. Zillah shrank back into herself, and looked 
with fear and wonder upon this man, who a few moments 
before had been all fondness, but now was all suspicion. 


§ Her first impulse was to go and caress him, and explain 
away the cipher so that it might never again trouble him 
in this way. Butshe was too frank and honest to do this, 
and, besides, her own desire to unrayel the mystery had 
by this time become so intense that it was impossible to 
stop. The very agitation of the Harl, while it frightened 
her, still gave new power to her eager and feverish 
curiosity. But now, more than ever, she began to realise 
what all this involved. That face which caught hers, once 
all love, which had never before regarded her with aught 
but tenderness—yet which now seemed cold and icy—that 
face told her all the task that lay before ber. Could she 
encounter it? But how could she help it? Dare she go 
on? Yet she could not go back now. 

The Earl saw her hesitation. 

“IT know what you wish to ask,” said he, “ and will 
answer it. Child, she dishonoured me---she dragged my 
name down into the dust! Do you ask more?” 

That stern, white face, which was set in anguish 
before her, from whose lips these words seemed to be torn, 
as, one by one, they were flung out to her ears, was re- 
membered by Zillah many and many atime in after years. 
At this moment the effect upon her was appalling. She 
was dumb. A vague desire to avert his wrath arose in her 
heart. She looked at him imploringly ; but her look had 
no longer any power. 

‘Speak !” he said, impatiently, after waiting for a 
time. ‘Speak. Tell me what it is that you have found ; 
tell me what this thing is that concerns me. Can it be 
anything more than I have said ?” 

Zillah trembled. This sudden transformation—this 
complete change from warm affection to icy coldness— 
from devoted love to iron sternness—was something which 
she did not anticipate. Being thus taken unawares, she 
was all unnerved and overcome. She could no longer 
restrain herself. 

“Oh, father !” she cried, bursting into tears, and fling- 
ing herself at his feet in uncontrollable emotion. ‘Oh, 
father ! Do not look at me so— do not speak so to your 
poor Zillah. Have I any friend on earth but you?” 

She clasped his thin, white hands in hers, while hot 
tears fell upon them. But the Earl sat unmoved, and 
chauged not a muscle of his countenance. He waited for 
a time, taking no notice of her anguish, and then spoke, 
with no relaxation of the sternness of his tone. : 

‘* Daughter,” said he, ‘“‘do not become agitated. It 
was you yourself who brought on this conversation. Let 
us end it at once. Show me the papers of which you 
speak. You say that they are connected with me—that 
they filled you with horror. What is it that you "mean ? 


} had: bought -hits son-for gold ! 


‘by the very man to.whom he told his tale, 
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Something more than curiosity about the unhappy woman 
who was once my wife has driven you to ask explanations 
of me. Show me the papers.” 

His tone forbade denial. Zillah said not a word. 
Slowly she drew from her pocket those papers, heavy with 
fate, and, with a trembling hand, she gave them to the 
Karl. Scarcely had she done so than she repented. But 
it was too late. Besides, of what avail would it have been 
to have kept them? She herself had begun this conver- 
sation; she herself had sought for a revelation of this 
mystery. The end must come, whatever it might be. 

‘*Oh, father !” she moaned, imploringly. 

“¢ What is it ?” asked the Earl. 

“You knew my dear papa all his life, did you not ; from 
his boyhood ?” 

“Yes,” said the Harl, mechanically, looking at the 
papers which Zillah had placed in his hand ; ‘‘ yes—from 
boyhood,” 

“* And you loved and honoured him.” 

“* Yes.’ 

** Was there ever a time in which you lost sight of one 
another, or did not know all about one another ?” 

“Certainly. For twenty years we lost sight of one 
another completely. Why do you ask.?” 

‘Did he ever live in London?” asked Zillah, despair- 
ingly. 

‘* Yes,” said the Earl ; ‘‘he lived there for two years, 
and I scarcely ever saw him. I was in politics ; he was 
in the army. I was busy every moment of my time; he 
had all that leisure which officers enjoy. But why do you 
ask? What connexion has all this with the papers ?” 

Zillah murmured some inaudible words, and then sat 
watching the Earl as he began to examine the papers, 
with a face on which there were visible a thousand con- 
tending emotions. The Earl looked over the papers. 
There was the cipher and the key ; and there was also a 
paper written out by Zillah, containing the explanation of 
the cipher, according to the key.: On the paper which 
contained the key was a written statement to the effect 
that two-thirds of the letters had no meaning. ‘Trusting 
to this, Zillah had written out her translation of the 
cipher, just as Hilda had before done. 

The Earl read the translation through most carefully. 

“© What’s this ?” he exclaimed, in deeper agitation. Zil- 
lah made no reply. In fact, at that moment her heart was 
throbbing so furiously that she could not have spoken a 
word. Now had come the crisis of her fate, and her 
heart, by a certain deep instinct, told her this. Beneath 
all the agitation arising from the change in the Earl there 
was something more profound, more dread. It was a 
continuation of that dark foreboding which she had felt at 
Pomeroy Court—a certain fearful looking for of some 
obscure and shadowy calamity. 

The Earl, after reading the translation, took the cipher 
writing and held up the key beside it, while his thin 
hands trembled, and his eyes seemed to devour the sheet, 
as he slowly spelled out the meaning. It was bad for 
Zillah that these papers had fallen into his hands in such 
away. Her evil star had been in the ascendent when 
she was drawn on to this. Coming to him thus, from the 
hand of Zillah herself, there was an authenticity and an 
authority about the papers which otherwise might have 
been wanting. It was to him, at this time, precisely the 
same asif they had been handed to him by the General 
himself. Had they been discovered by himself originally, 
it is possible—in fact, highly probable—that he would 
have looked upon them with different eyes, and their 
effect upon him would have been far otherwise. As it 
was, however, Zillah herself had found them and given 
them to him. Zillah had been exviting him by her agita- 
tion and her suffering, and had, last of all, been rousing 
him gradually up to a pitch of the most intense excite- 
ment, by the conversation which she had brought forward, 
by her timidity, her reluctance, her strange questionings, 
and her general agitation. Toa task which required the 
utmost coolness of feeling and calm impartiality of judg- 
ment, he brought a feverish heart, a heated brain, and an 
unreasoning fear of some terrible disclosure. All this 
cence him to accept blindly whatever the paper might 
reveal. 

As he examined the paper he did not look at Zillah, 
but spelled out the words from the characters, one by 
one, and saw that the translation was correct. This took 
a long time ; and all the while Zillah sat there, with her 
eyes fastened on him ; but he did not give her one look. 
All his soul seemed to be absorbed by the papers before 
him. At last he ended with the cipher writing—or, at 
least with as much of it as was supposed to be decipher- 
able—and then he turned to the other papers. These he 
read through ; and then, beginning again, he read_them 
through once more. One only exclamation escaped him. 
It was while reading that last letter, where mention wag 
made of the name Redfield Lyttown being an assumed one. 
Then he said, in a low voice which seemed like a groan 
wrung out by anguish from his inmost soul— 

“Oh, my God! my God !” 

At last the Earl finished examining the papers. He 
put them down feebly, and sat staring blankly at vacancy. 
He looked ten years older than when he had entered the 
dining-room. His face was as bloodless as the face of a 
corpse, his lips were ashen, and new furrows seemed to have 
been traced on his brow. On his face there was stamped 
a fixed and settled expression of dull, changeless anguish, 
which smote Zillah to her heart. He did not see her—he 
did not notice that other face, as pallid as his own, which 
was turned towards his, with an agony in its expression 
which rivalled all that he was enduring. No, he noticed 
nothing, and saw no one. All his soul was taken up now 
with one thought. He had read the paper, and had at 
once accepted its terrific meaning. To him it had de- 
clared that in the tragedy of his young life, not only his 
wife had been false, but his friend also. More ; that it 
was his friend who had betrayed his wife. More yet— 
and there was fresh anguish in this thought—this friend : 


after the absence of many years, had returned and -- 


claimed his friendship, and had received his confidences, 


To him he had poured out the grief of his heart—the 


confession of life-long sorrows which had been wrought 
i And this 
plea of ancient friendship, 


da ep o- 


was the man who, urider the 
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Little did Zillah know what thoughts were sweeping 
and surging through the mind of Lord Chetwynde as she 
sat there watching him with her awful eyes. Little did 
She dream of the feelings with which, at that moment, he 
regarded her. Nothing of this kind came to her. One 
Only thought was present—the anguish which he was 
enduring. The sight of that anguish was intolerable. 
She looked, and waited, and at last, unable to bear this 
any longer, she sprang forward, and tore his hands away 
from his face. 

“It’s not! It’s not!” she gasped. ‘‘ Say you donot 
believe it! Oh, father! It’s impossible !” 

The Earl withdrew his hands, and shrank away from 
her, regarding her with that blank gaze which shows that 
the mind sees not the material form, towards which the 
eyes are turned, but is taken up with its own thoughts. 

‘‘Tmpossible ?” he repeated. ‘Yes. That isthe word 
I spoke when I first heard that she had left me. Impos- 
ible? And why? Isa friend more true than a wife ? 
After Lady Chetwynde failed me, why, should I believe in 
Neville Pomeroy? And you—why did you not let me 
end my life in peace? Why did you bring to me this 
evidence, which destroys my faith not in man, but even in 

eaven itself?” 

‘* Father. Oh, father!’ moaned Zillah. 

_ But the Earl turned away. She seized his hand again 
in both hers. Again he shrank away, and withdrew his 
hand from her touch. 

She was abhorrent to him then ! 

This was her thought. She stepped back, and at once 

a wild revulsion of feeling took place within her also. 
All the fierce pride of her hot, impassioned Southern 
nature rose up in rebellion against this sudden, this hasty 
change. Why should he so soon lose faith in her father ? 
He guilty !—her father !—the noble—the gentle—the 
Stainless—the true--he ! the pure in heart—the one who 
through all her life had stood before her as the ideal of 
manly honour and loyalty and truth? Never! If it 
came toa question between Lord Chetwynde and that 
idol of her young life, whose memory she adored, then 
Lord Chetwynde must go down. Who was he that dared 
to think evil for one moment of the noblest of men? 
Could he himself compare with the father whom she had 
lost, in all that is highest in manhood ? No. The charge 
was false. Lord Chetwynde was false for so doubting his 
friend. 
_ All this flashed over Zillah’s mind, and at that moment, 
™m her revulsion of indignant pride, she forgot altogether 
ul those doubts which, but a short time before, had been 
agitating her own soul—doubts, too, which were so strong 
that they had forced her to bring on this seene with the 
Earl. All this was forgotten. Her loyalty to her father 
triumphed over doubt, so soon as she saw another sharing 
that doubt. But her thoughts were suddenly checked. 

The Earl, who had but lately shrunk away from her, 
now turned towards her, and looked at her witha strange, 
dazed, blank expression of face, and wild vacant eyes. 
For a moment he sat turned towards her thus ; and then, 
giving a deep groan, he fell forward out of his chair on the 
floor. With a piercing ery Zillah sprang towards him and 
tried to raise him up. Her cry aroused the household. 
Mrs, Hart was first among those who rushed to the room 
to help her. She flung her arms around the prostrate 
form, and lifted it upon the sofa. As he lay there a 
shudder passed through Zillah’s frame at the sight which 
She beheld. For the Earl, in falling, had struck his head 
against the sharp corner of the table, and his white and 
venerable hairs were now all stained with blood, which 
trickled slowly over his wan pale face. 


CHV A Pear. LX 
A NEW PERPLEXITY. 


Av the sight of that venerable face, as white as marble, 
how set in the fixedness of death, whose white hair was 
all stained with the blood that oozed from the wound on 
his forehead, all Zillah’s tenderness returned. Bitterly 
She reproached herself. 

** T have killed him! 
“Oh, save him! 
him ?” 

Mrs. Hart did not seem to hear her at all. She had 
carried the Karl to the sofa, and then she knelt by his 
Side, with her arms flung around him. She seemed un- 
Conscious of the presence of Zillah. Her bead lay on the 
Earl’s breast. At last she pressed her lips to his forehead, 
Where the blood flowed, with a quick, feverish kiss. Her 
White face, as it was set against the stony face of the 
Earl, startled Zillah. She stood mute. 

The servants hurried in. Mrs. Hart roused herself, 
and had the Earl carried to his room. Zillah followed. 
The Earl was put to bed. A servant was sent off for a 
doctor. Mrs. Hart and Zillah watched anxiously till the 
doctor came. The doctor dressed the wound, and gave 

lrections for the treatment of the patient. Quiet above 
all things was enjoined, Apoplexy was hinted at, but it 
was only a hint. The real conviction of the doctor 
Seemed to be that it was mental trouble of some kind, 
ae conviction was shared by those who watched the 

arl, 

Zillah and Mrs. Hart both watched that night. They 
Satin an adjoining room. But little was said at first. 

Ulah was busied with her own thoughts, and Mrs. Hart 
Was preoccupied, and more distrait than usual. 

Midnight came. For hours Zillah had brooded over 
her own sorrows. She longed for sympathy. Mrs. Hart 
Seemed to her to be the one in whom she might best con- 
de. The evident affection which Mrs. Hart felt for the 
arl was of itself an inducement to confidence. Her own 
allection for the aged housekeeper also impelled her to 
tt lher all that had happened, Andso it was that, while 
°y sat there together, Zillah gradually told her about 
‘er interview with the Earl. 5 
wh ut the story which Zillah told did not comprise the 
cle truth. She did not wish to go into details, and 
nae were many circumstances which she did not feel 
clined to tell to the housekeeper. There was no reason 


It was all my fault !” she cried. 
Do something! Can you not save 


Md . 
'y she should tell about the secret cipher, and very | 
It was an affair which | 


ma 
ny reasons why she shonld not. 


£90 Ly, < : : 
neerned her father and her family. That her own fears 
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were well founded she dared not suppose, and therefore 
she would not even hint about such fears to another. 
Above all, she was unwilling to tell what effect the dis- 
closure of that secret of hers had upon the Earl. Better 
far, it seemed to her, it would be to carry that secret to 
the grave than to disclose it in any confidence to any third 
person. Whatever the result might be, it would be better 
to hold it concealed between the Earl and herself. 

What Zillah said was to the effect that she had been 
asking the Earl about Lady Chetwynde ; that the men- 
tion of the subject had produced an extraordinary effect ; 
that she wished to withdraw it, but the Earl insisted on 
knowing what she had to say. 

“Oh,” she cried, ‘‘ how bitterly I lameat that I said 
anything about it! But I had seen something at home 
which excited my curiosity. It was about Lady Chet- 
wynde. Itstated that she eloped with a certain Redfield 
Lyttoun, and that the name was an assumed one ; but 
what,” cried Zillah, suddenly starting forward, ‘‘ what is 
the matter ?” 

While Zillah was speaking Mrs. Hart’s face—always 
pale—seemed to turn grey, and a shudder passed through 
her thin, emaciated frame. She pressed her hand on her 
heart, and suddenly sank back with a groan. 

Zillah sprang towards her and raised her up. Mrs. 
Hart still kept her hand on her heart, and gave utterance 
to low moans of anguish. Zillah chafed her hands, and 
then hurried off and got some wine. At the taste of the 
stimulating liquor the poor creature revived. She then 
sat panting, with her eyes fixed on the floor. Zillah sat 
Jooking at her without saying a word, and afraid to touch 
again upon a subject which had produced so disastrous an 
effect. Yet why should it?) Why should this woman 
show emotion equal to that of the Earl at the very men- 
tion of such a thing. 
able mystery about it. The emotion of the Earl was 
intelligible—that of Mrs. Hart was not so. Such were 
the thoughts that passed through her mind as she sat 
there in silence watching her companion. 

Hours passed without one word being spoken. Zillah 
frequently urged Mrs. Hart to go to bed, but Mrs. Hart 
refused. She could not sleep, she said, and she would 
rather be near the Earl. At length Zillah, penetrated 
with pity for the poor suffering woman, insisted on 
her lying down on the sofa. Mrs. Hart had to yield. 
She lay down accordingly, but not to sleep. _ The sighs 
that escaped her from time to time showed that her secret 
sorrow kept her awake. 

Suddenly, out of a deep silence, Mrs. Hart sprang up 
and turned her white face toward Zillah. Her large, 
weird eyes seemed to burn themselves into Zillah’s brain. 
Her lips moved. It was but in a whisper that she spoke. 

‘* Never—never—never—mention it again—either to 
him or to me !” 

She fell back again, moaning. 
Zillah sat transfixed, awe-struck and wondering. 


(To be continued. ) 


Saved by the Sea. 
By Justin M‘Carruy, 


“My Enemy's Daughter,” “ The Waterdale 
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PART II. 


z ‘ ye HE sea was not high enough to allow 
si) pp the lovers to get into the boat frora 
on th 


e roof, 

“Vite! vite! the lower win- 
dows !” cried and gesticulated the 
stalwart fisher-girl, as she stood in 
the tossing boat, firm and steady, as if her 
feet rested on the beach itself. Churchill, 
who had a little of the artist’s soul, could 
not refuse even at that moment to admire 
the strength and grace and composure of her 
attitude; the supple, strong form which 
Wf had never been cursed by a corset ; the 
) round, straight limbs which high-heeled 
boots had never disjointed. 

‘* Nanette !” he exclaimed, a flash of joyous humour 
succeeding to the pain of the previous moment, “ you are 
worth ten thousand lectures on Woman’s Rights !” 

The speech was wholly lost upon poor Nanette, who 
only smiled and showed all her white teeth good- 
humouredly, as a sort of acknowledgment of something 
which she presumed must be meant for a compliment. 

** Tenez, mademoiselle,” she cried, above the sound of 
the dashing waves ; ‘‘ it was well, was it not, that I saw 
something on the top of the tower, and guessed it was 
you? But descend to the lower windows. Bring her 
down, monsieur, then I will bring the boat in. The 
miserable sea is so rough I am afraid the boat may be 
dashed to pieces.” 

All this was said in a patois which I certainly shall not 
endeavour to feproduce here. It was.about half. intelli. 
gible to Chureh : hit what he conld not quite wideratana 


There was surely some unfathom- } 


he guessed at. The fisher-lass was now seated at her oars 
again. She had enough to do to keep the boat from 
being dashed against the old fort, for the sea was very 
rough, and the last flashes of angry red across the heavy 
cloud-banks in the west seemed to promise a very bad 
quarter of an hour to come. 

Churchill hurried Lucille down the broken stairs. Now 
the lower flour was an almost utter ruin. The centre had 
all given way, and fallen through. A portion of the 
flooring still clung to the side where the staircase was, 
and thence you might creep along a narrow ledge to the 
window which looked on the sea. This window was 
large enough for any one to get out of, and it had a wide 
and strong ledge on which two or three persons could cling 
or stand. The sea was now nearly level with this window. 

Lucille trembled for a moment as she reached the step 
of the staircase which was level with this crumbled floor, 
and she saw the narrow ledge along which she would have 
to crawl in order to reach the window. Churchill, hold- 
ing her hand, knew that she started and shivered. ‘ 

‘** Dearest Lucille, you are nervous, you are afraid ! 
Do not venture. Come back to the roof again, and wait. 
It will be only a few hours, and you will be safe there. 
Nanette will stay with us. Come back !” 

‘‘No, no, it is impossible! I dare not. Oh, you do 
not know what would be said! Iam not afraid. Go on 
and hold my hand. You will see that I am not afraid.” 

“Turn your face, then, to the wall, dearest. Come, 
that is right! Courage! Why this ledge is broad 
enough to dance on. You should see Blondin! How 
happy for you to have such pretty little feet. There 
would be room enough for the feet of two such Cinderellas 
on a sidewalk like that. Good again! Do you hear 
Nanette calling? Capital lungs that girl has! Now, 
then—one step more—give me both your hands, ah, vous 
y étes! Here we are at last !” 

Thus talking and laughing—partly to keep up her 
courage, and partly to relieve his own wild excitement— 
Churchill crept along the ledge, firmly helding Lucille’s 
hand, and watching with keen and eager eye, that pierced 
even through the growing darkness, every step she made. 
Where he could get a firm gripe of any stone in the 
broken wall he felt comparatively happy and safe ; for he 
thought that, even if Lucille should miss her footing and 
slip, he yet could hold her up and: raise her to the edge of 
the broken floor. At last she crouched with him safely 
in the deep old window, and Churchill drew a long breath 
of relief, although they were now in the teeth of a fierce 
wind, that howled through the aperture which held but 
did not shelter them. 

Tossing in her boat outside sat the bold Nanette. She 
had been rowing round the old fort, lying to as well as 
she could, after running considerable risk of having an 
oar broken by the fierce, chopping blows which the 
sudden waves dealt. When she saw the lovers on the 
window she set her teeth hard and began to row cau- 
tiously towards them, while she talked to the winds and 
waves, and argued with them and scolded them, as if 
they were naughty and mutinous young sisters. 

** Ca, chien! Will you again? Va, donc, miserable ! 
Strike again, will you, then? That costs! That says be 
quick! Maligne, you there! That blinds the eyes, 
though, and one cannot see! For all that, I come round 
again! Softly now, and gently! Ah, little pigs of waves! 
So, once more! Courage, beyond there! Voila, Na- 
nette, who comes to save the sweet demoiselle !” 

Churchill had one arm round Lucille’s waist, while 
with the other he held firmly to the window. He knew 
that if Nanette could succeed at a favourable moment in 
bringing the boat close up to the window, not a second 
must be lost. The little craft could not keep tossing and 
dashing there a minute of time without being smashed. 
So he watched with eager, fierce eyes, for the one favour- 
able instant when he could lift Lucille into the boat—and 
then it did not matter about him. He could return to 
the roof and wait there until the tide turned; and it 
would, indeed, be better so, for then no one could see 
him landing with Lucille; and so ail talk and wonder 
and scandal would be avoided. 

Now. Nanette! now, Chvrchill! The moment is 
coming; the boat draws cautiously near and near. Na- 
nette is a brave oarswomian, and has the eye, the wrist, 
the nerves, of one who is at home on the sea, and to 
whom danger is only a stimulant and a quickener. With 
skill, and care, and. courage she approaches, her teeth set 
hard, her eyes wide open. One instant more, alas! a 
wild, fierce gust rushes over the sea, ‘‘ straight from the 
sunset,” dashes the wave into a more wild and broken 
fury than had ragel before, and smashes the boat again, 
again, and again, up to the rugged stones of the tower’s 
wall. The waves and the stone seemed to crush, or 
rather to crunch, the poor little boat, as the jaws of 
Martin, the bear, might crunch a nut ; and while Lucille 
gives a wild scream, and Churchill a deep, savage ery of 
disappointment and vexation, the boat goes down, and 
Nanette is at one moment tossing and struggling in the 
water, and the next minute clinging, like a wild cat, to 
the ledge of the window. Then Churchill flings his arm 
round the dripping girl, and lowering himself so far out 
of the tower that the waves lashed him and almost 
blinded him, he dragged Nanette safely into the frame- 
work of the window. . * 

“ Tenez, that wets the jupons, that!” was the first ex- 
clamation of the undaunted lass, ‘f And the boat gone 
down! Up, Mademoiselle Lucille! up, monsieur! No 
time to lose! Must not stay here any longer or we shall 
have the sea for a lodger. The roof! the roof !” 

Yes ; there was no time to lose, The boat was gone; 
the sea was growing wilder and wilder; darkness was 
setting in. It was hopeless to think of any rescue until 
the sea should go down, and hours must pass before the 
tide’s descent could bring them release. They hurried 
along the narrow ledge of floor again, the haste and ex- 
citement of the moment giving them no time to think 
even of Lucille’s danger. They scampered like mad 
schoolboys up the stairs, and when they got to the root’ 
Nanette flung herself down and ro!led about on the Nea 
in paroxysms of delight The whole thing was QU ae 
wild, delicious adventure to this absurd girl, who eens 
dulged, first, in a roll on the ground, and next. cf BEd to 
Annee, ta reliewe the axvherance of her moment Spirits, 
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It must be owned that Churchill, too, had liked the 
adventure well enough so far. But he looked now 
doubtfully across the driving waters, and he held Lucille’s 
hand firmly in his own, as one clings to a loved being in 
“ome moment of supreme crisis. 

Presently Nanette gave over her gleesome carmagnole 
and looked out over the water too. She became serious 
in a moment. She pushed back the hair which had 
fallen over her eyes, then cleared the eyes of the sea-spray 
which had gathered on them, and steadily studied the 
scene. Churchill read the expression with which she 
turned to him. 

‘‘ The sea will rise high to-night,” said the fisher-girl ; 
‘*high, monsieur, over this tower. If no one sees us and 
no boat comes out—ah, well, c’est fini!” 

‘* T knew it,” said Churchill. 

“And I,” exclaimed Lucille, passionately—‘‘ and I am 
not afraid! Iam glad that we should die together.” 

*“Ah, yes, par example,” murmured the poor fisher- 
girl; ‘but my lover & moi, is yonder, away in the town!” 

That evening M. Desterre sought wildly everywhere 
for his daughter. That she should be out after sunset 
was strange; and when the storm came on he was filled 
with almost frantic fears on her account. He ran down 
to the beach, and there heard the startling news that a 
plank of a boat known to belong to the fisher-girl, who 
was Lucille’s special friend and protégée, had been flung 
ashore by the rising tide, and that the girl’s lover was in 
despair about her. M. Desterre at once assumed that 
his daughter had gone out in the girl’s boat, had been 
overtaken by the storm, and had perished. The wretched 
father’s agony was intense, and it was embittered by the 
knowledge that he bad trampled on his daughter’s love 
scheme. When things went well with M. Desterre he 
was a tremendous Voltairean ; but now, in his prostrate 
misery, he collapsed into the most abject of devotees. 
There was on the beach, as has been already stated, a 
flaring shrine and hideous image of the Virgin. M. 
Desterre flung himself before it. 

“* Maria sanctissima !” he exclaimed ; “ give me back 
my daughter ! Star of the Sea, save my Lucille. Send her 
to me once more, and—and—par Diew” (and all the 
eloquence of the prayer broke down into a sob and simple 
nature), ‘‘she shall marry any one she likes to-morrow !” 

** Parole V’honneur, M. Desterre?” cried a cheery voice 
in his ear, and Frank Churchill, dripping, bruised, bleed- 
ing, with a wondering crowd after him, stood before the 
astonished father and held out a wet hand. 

“*M. Churchill! Where do you come from ? 
is my daughter?” 

“Your daughter I will restore to you in twenty 
minutes, with the help of a stout boat and any two brave 
boys here. She is in the old fort with Nanette, the fisher- 
girl; but there is not a moment to lose, for the sea is 
almost level with the roof! ” 

Needless to say that the boat was manned and launched, 
and the two girls were rescued. There was, indeed, no 
time to lose. What had happened was simple. When 
Churchill saw that it was idle to think of attracting the 
attention of any one on shore, he gave Nanette a quiet 
hint of his determination ; and while she threw her arms 
round Lucille, he flung himself into the sea. A wild 
shriek from the fort rang in his ears as he plunged into 
the dark, cold, angry water. He felt very confident of 
reaching the shore, for he was a stout swimmer, and the 
tide was rising fast. His great danger, indeed, was that 
he might be driven ashore too soon, and so dashed 
against part of the rocky promontory, on the extreme 
point of which stood the fort now so nearly submerged. 
But he kept out as well as he could until he was borne in 
front of the beach where the lights were; and then he 
allowed the waves to fling him ashore as they would, and 
they flung him at the feet of the Virgin’s statue, and of 
M. Desterre, who prayed and vowed to her. The waters 
that night flowed high above the old ruin. 

M. Desterre kept his word. His daughter wag 
affianced to Frank Churchill the very next day. But 
Churchill, nevertheless, went out to fight in his country’s 
great battle. He served all through the war, and re- 
turned none the worse, save for the marks of a wound or 
two, after the fall of Richmond. He is very happy with 
his French wife now. 

** We have to thank the Virgin for our happiness,”’ said 
Lucille to him, piously, one day. 

**The Virgin?” replied Frank. ‘Oh yes, certainly— 
and also the old fort, and the rising tide !” 


Where 


AUTUMN. 


ISTY mornings, languid lights, 
Chill and changing eves, 
Wintry whispers, heard at nights, 
Through the lingering leaves 
That upon the boughs still stand, 
Alchymised by Autumn’s hand, 


Overblown and falling Storm. 
Hectic touches here and there, 
Warning veices, sudden glooms 
Stealing o’er the darkened air, 
Shorter sunlight day by day— 
So the Summer sinks away. 
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(Concluded from page 129.) 


AHAT was miserable flour you sent me, 
Edward ; miserable! Noone can make 
good bread with such flour. No, you 
needn’t tell me. I ‘set’ the bread my- 
self, and it is not the yeast. I made the 
yeast myself, after Polly’s recipe, and 
that yeast never fails; and see here, I 
wish you would get me that wool. I am 
determined to knit our stockings. Clara 
says bought stockings are cheaper, and 
she prefers to employ her time with 
better things ; but in my opinion, such things are good 
enough for any woman. I consider there is a science in 
taking care of stockings alone. Why, it sometimes requires 
a whole afternoon to mend one stocking properly, though 
I can’t pretend to equal my grandmother. She took up 
the stitches regularly, just as they do in weaving.” 

Redfield and Hepworth looked at each other with a 
dismay that was dangerously near disgust. ‘‘ Yeast, flour, 
and wool” were, in the opinion of these gentlemen, ne- 
cessaries of life, but not subjects of conversation, unless 
for the cooks ; but then how provoking to admit that an 
experiment is a failure, especially after proving a hundred 
times that it cannot possibly fail! Here was the model 
grandmother—the woman who would never have allowed 
this generation to come to its present pass, and who, 
nevertheless, occupied herself solely with matters within 
her sphere. Cooking and knitting are among such occu- 
pations, and how many times had Mr. Redtield not de- 
monstrated that if ladies would but concern themselves 
with such duties, and leave fashion and literature alone, 
the taxes and the number of bachelors would both be 
reduced? And yet both gentlemen were ill at ease, and 
by way of changing the conversation, Dick broached the 
subject of the war. Sete a 

‘That reminds me,” chd imeinMrs. Redfield, with 
startling energy ; and she forthwith proceeded to enter 
upon an irrelevant programme of household matters, that 
rendered any attempt on the part of the Philosopher to 
catch up the thread of his discourse hopeless ; and 
the two gentlemen sat therefore in gloomy sitence till the 
breakfast was finished, and the lady retired to carry on 
her vigorous ministrations elsewhere : an Opportunity 
that Mr. Hepworth seized to inveigh against the treat- 
ment to which they had been subjected. 

‘* Come, come now, my dear fellow ! 
mother—” 

‘If our grandmothers,” Hepworth interposed, ‘“ were 
a cross between kitchen-maids and strong-minded women, 
I should say they might answer in a new, half-savage 
country ; but the less we see of them here the better.” 

““ Just what I was driving at,” said Redfield, compla- 
cently. ‘‘ Suppose, now, we try my ideal: a wife who 
shall always smile, always be amiable, and shall have no 
will but mine. 
this is to be the real article. What do you say ?” 

And as the Philosopher had nothing to urge, behold, 
the stock great-grandmother deposed, and Mr. Redfield’s 
ideal wife in her place. 

On the first day of this new experiment Mr. Redfield 
came home in the blandest of humours. Mrs. Redfield 
sat sewing in a deep window filled with flowers. The 
sunlight shone in warmly. She was a very pretty woman, 
making a very pretty picture, and she smiled the sweetest 
of welcomes ; but there was something in her look that 
struck Mr. Redfield with a sudden sense of disappoint- 
ment, and made him instantly desire to aggravate her. 

‘* I think we shall see Mrs. Egerton to-night,’ com- 
menced the lady. 

‘‘ Where?” He knew perfectly ; but there was that 
wish to be sulky. 

‘Why, at Lucy’s reception.” 

‘* Hardly! I am not going.” 

This, for a man who had ordered carriage, gloves, and 
flowers for the occasion, was decidedly cool. But Mrs. 
Redfield smiled as placidly as before. 

‘Just as you please, my love ; I am quite willing to 
stay at home.” 

Mr. Redfield felt himself turning positively ugly ; for 
to stay at home would not please him at all. He sat 
down to dinner with the worst possible grace—found 
fault with the vegetables, and criticised the coffee. 

*‘T should call this slops,” he remarked, ‘ only that is 
too decided a name. It has not even so much flavour. 
It is more like a boiled vacuum! No taste at all! 
Really, Julia, I wish you would be more particular with 
the servants.” 

**T will try,” answered Julia, pleasantly. ‘‘As you say, 
I am too careless.” 

Should not that have mollified a lion? Well, Mr. 
Redfield felt himself developing into a positive brute. He 
wanted to trample on her for her lack of spirit. He 
chafed under the monotony of her patience and submis- 
sion as he had never done when her differences of opinion 
made an agreeable variety in their life. He was wretched, 
befogged, and sure of only one thing—that he was behay- 
ing like a Nero or a Caligula. 

‘* Hang it!” he said, to the Philosopher; ‘¢a man might 
as well look in the glass all day, or marry an echo! Just 
as you please! I think so, too! Confound it! I never 
was so sick of any thing in my life! Tell you what it is, 
Hepworth, Mrs. Redfield goes back to her normal condition 
to-night. I don’t believe in changing characters in the 
lump. Individual peculiarities, and do away with them 
as they annoy you. That is the way, old fellow !” 

Behold Mrs. Redfield, then, once more herself, and 
enthusiastically describing the toilettes of the last recep- 


ce 


My great-grand- 


tion. 


‘‘ Love of dress and the frivolities of fashion ; get rid 
of that,” was her husband’s secret comment; and from 
that hour Mrs. Redfield was dumb on such topics. 

““Matters of fashion have no interest for me,” she 
declared, pettishly. ‘I wonder that women can care for 
such things when society is in such a state |= 


Plenty of women pretend to that, but | 
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“*Oh ! a strong-minded, progressive female! ” thought 
Mr, Redfield. ‘‘Away with that !” 

And, henceforth dumb on that subject, Mrs. Redfield 
threw herself with spirit into the politics of the kitchen, 
and poured forth all the details into Mr. Redfield’s tired 
and unwilling ears. 

‘Selfish thoughtlessness with a tired husband—strange 
absorption in mean details. Won’t be pestered with that,” 
resolved Mr. Redfield; and at once behold the lady, 
placidly indifferent to the kitchen, and anxious cnly 
on one subject—her husband! She would sit up for him; 
she was frantically jealous of him ; she would coddle him. 

‘* Intolerable espionage ! Won’t have it!” vowed Red- 
field ; and from that time his wife only seemed to re- 
member him when she could contradict him. 

‘*Won’t be contradicted so! She shan’t have any 
opinions! And now, I fancy,” he said, to Hepworth, ‘I 
have her where I want her. I don’t see what else there is 
to correct ; but if you do—” 

At this juncture Mrs. Redfield entered the room. Dici 
looked at her, and started back. She took no notice of 
him, but pulling out some beads, began to slip them along 
a string. 

‘Good Heavens!” cried the Philosopher, the cold 
perspiration standing out on his forehead. ‘* You have 
left your wife nothing but to become an idiot !” 


“ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home}’—o/d Song§ 


‘OME, dear sweet home! O, blessed word 
Of sunshine and of balm ; 
It sheds upon the weary soul 
A holy light and calm. 
Oh, home, the dearest place on earth ! 
Where’er our home may be, 
In mansions high or cottage low, 
We find a heaven in thee. 


Oft have our spirits flown to thee 
By cares and priefs oppressed, 

As flies the bird on weary wing 
Unto her sheltered nest. 

There we have found a sure retreat, 
Where hearts are true and warm ; 

A refuge from the chilling blast 
Of Life’s unpitying storm. 


Our home! Thrice blessed is the thought 
That those we love are there, 

Whose hearts so warm no change can chil’, 
Nor storm of grief and care. 

Where glow undimmed affection’s fires, 
And kind words ever fall 

In gentle tones upon the ear, 
Sweet as the robin’s call. 


Oh, if we all would strive to make 
A pleasant, happy home, 
How few, how very few there are 
Would ever wish to roam ! 
And Vice, in all its horrid forms, 
Would sink beneath the blow, 
And Love and Peace, like rainbows bend 
Above our homes below. 
Many Sc ockwELt, 
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* Ghe (Hl Grumbler 1” 


(Being Occasional Letters to my Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 


XVI.—OF DRESSING-GOWN AND SLIPPERS. 
Y DEAR REGINALD 


—I was yesterday 
reading a_ pleasant 
little story which 
would not be the less 
interesting to you 
that it was a love 
story. In the course 
of it the hero, Edwin, 
comes to the conclu- 
sion which so many 
young ~— gentlemen 
reach as they sink 
into the sere and 
yellow age of twenty- 
two, that there is no sweet ministering spirit for him, 
but that, lonely and pensive, he is to wear his years 
away. He goes to the seaside in the summer to 
listen to the waves, and there—oh, destiny !—loitering 
late one afternoon upon the beach, he beholds a 
figure sitting upon the rocks, clearly outlined against 
the sunset sky. He approaches, his heart in a vague 
tumult of emotion and_ expectation. The air 
seems all splendour and_ perfume. Life suddenly 
becomes a dream of joy. He is conscious of blushing. 
He has a remarkable sensation in his knees. It cannot 
he—in fact it is—Angelina; and the rest follows. 

How much of that story we read, my dear young 
student! At this very moment how many hundreds of 
youths and maids are poring over the pages that contain 
that familiar history! And how many scores of men and 
women, at this very hour, are also writing the same! We 
think it strange that children can never hear enough of 
the old story ; that every morning and every evening 
they must again be told of the hair-breadth escapes of 
Tom Thumb, and the adventures of Sinbad the Sailor ; 
and that they listen with wide eyes and eager hearts, as if 
they had never heard a story before. But we are the 
children of whom we write. It is we who love the old 
story. You and J, Reginald, and all our contemporaries, 
daily renew our interest in the same old Edwin and 
Angelina, and follow the history of their loves as if it had 
not been familiar to us ever since we could read at all. 
Edwin is our Tom Thumb, and your little boy and girl 
do not bang with more interest upon Tom’s fate in the 
cow’s mouth than we upon that of Edwin from the mouth of 
Angelina. Look at those piles of novels upon your shelves. 
Read the daily announcement of the new stories. They 
all describe, under different names and changed circum- 
stances, the prodigious fact that John loved Jane and 
Jane loved John, but Joseph loved Jane also, and Julia 
loved John; and after a great deal of abracadabra, presto 
change! John marries Jane and Joseph marries Julia, and 
they all live in peace and die in a pot of—pomade. 

I was reading this ancient tale, I said, only yesterday, 
and I was peculiarly struck by one of the most venerable 
passages. It is that in which, after having assured him- 
self of his impending happiness, Edwin tells his bosom 
friend, Alfonso, that the most beautiful of living women 
has consented to be his; and straightway he proceeds to 
indulge in dreams of his future domestic heaven. 
“Think, Alfonso,” says Edwin, with inexpressible tran- 
quillity beaming all over his face—“ think of coming home 
every night from the fatiguing toil of the world and 
being welcomed by the peerless Angelina upon the 
threshold of our home, holding my slippers ready for my 
weary feet, and my dressing gown for my exhausted frame ; 
or, in the colder seasons of the year, warming and airing 
them for me at the domestic hearth ! Or, again, Alfonso, 
please your fancy with this picture, and forswear unmar- 
ried misery : It is morning, and I descend, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, to find a neat breakfast-table, and the 
adored Angelina, in a fresh morning dress, with a capti- 
vating cap, mayhap, and the fragrant teapot smoking 
upon the board.” This dear, absurd old passage, I say, 
peculiarly impressed me. Indeed, I was so troubled by 
it, that 1 exclaimed aloud, as if Edwin had been bodily 
present, “My dear boy, avoid the dressing-gown and 
slippers. If you wish to continue to adore Angelina, be 
chary of the slippers and dressing-gown. And I repeat 
it to you, Reginald, if your own sagaclty has not taught 
you, ‘‘ be chary of the slippers and the dressing-gown.’ 

You understand, of course, the symbolical sense 1n which 
IT use the words. A man who habitually slops through 
the house in his slippers, to use an expressive phrase 
with which our American cousins have familiarised us, 
“lets himself go.” A man who ‘lets himself go,” in 
his married life, will find that he has let his happiness go 
too. Edwin, when he speaks of his slippers being warmed 
and made ready by Angelina, really basks in a dream of 
sheer self-indulgence. He does not seem to suspect that 
self-indulgence must cease with the nuptial benediction, 
and that the conditions of his new life require more than 
ever the most constant and watchful care over his conduct. 
Now, indeed, Angelina is a goddess, who deily descends 
to welcome him. She is fresh, fragrant, exquisite. Her 
attire is becoming and complete. She emerges upon him 
from a maiden mystery, and there is a certain repellant 
modesty in her manner which forbids carelessness or dis- 
courtesy in him. Besides, she is still free. Impatience, 
sullenness, injustice, negligence, harshness, upon his part, 
and she would disappear. Edwin 1s a wooer, and love is 
like life, Tt will endure every pain and privation, but 
the prick of a needle will set it free. 

Angelina unwed and still separate from Edwin, by that 
Very fact imposes upon him care and courtesy. He does 
not wear, to continue our metaphor, his slippers and 

ressing-gown in her presence. He 1s mindful of every 
detail, thoughtful, gentle, patient, mannerly. _ the elders 
Shake their heads half sadly, and whisper, ‘Gather ye 
Tose-buds while ye may, young people ; these are the 
1appiest days of your life.” Edwin smiles incredulous. 
He lies on the cliff with Alfonso, looking off at the 
ocean ; or he saunters with him over the hills and by the 


brook, and he pours out sweet prophecies of the happy 


hours when he shall ‘* wear his slippers,” as it were, in 


his own house, with one fair Angelina for his minister. 
He is anticipating as happier than those days of care and 
thoughtful courtesy the years of carelessness and ‘ let- 
ting himself ge,” the years of dressing gown and slippers. 

But, my dear Reginald, love does not change its nature, 
I suppose. If it will not endure indifference and 
thoughtlessness before the nuptial benediction, it will 
not afterwards. Do you say that Angelina’s whims are 
wnavailing then, and that she cannot break the tie? Yes, 
and all the more zealously, therefore, will Edwin guard 
her from the remotest wish to break it. If the lover was 
careful, the true husband will be care itself. If the lover 
was courteous, the husband will be the flower of courtesy. 
He knows how perilous is swerving from the line of 
observance of perfect mutual respect. 

I wish, my dear Reginald, that I could introduce you 
to the Angelus family, to which I think every Angelina 
is naturally related, and in which my happiest hours are 
passed. There are many of them, father, mother, sisters, 
and brothers; and if there are any slippers or dressing- 
gowns in the house, I have never seen them. In the 
morning my friends met me at their breakfast-table with 
all the courtesy with which Edwin the wooer meets the 
unwed Angelina; and if there is a pleasanter feast in any 
house, I have never been fortunate enough to share it. 
After breakfast the men ee the women disperse to 
their duties ; but all the day, and every day, and when- 
ever they meet, they are always well-dressed and well- 
mannered, visibly and invisibly, body and soul. Do you 
suppose that they are therefore pompous and stiff? The 
ihonent is laughable to me who know the delightful 

ruth. 

There is another family that I know, Reginald, and you 
know it also. It is poor Gallowsley’s. There are parents 
and children also, as with the Angelus. They meet in 
the morning without observing each others’ presence. They 
discuss their miseries and experiences of the night. If it 
happens to be themood of any one of them, heis peevish and 
surly. The women’s hair is in curl-papers or ill-brushed. 
Their dresses are not nice. They have adreary, draggled 
aspect. And the men are in dressing-gowns and slippers. 
They all slouch, and every one is trying to have his own 


way, instead of yielding to the way of others. If any-, 


thing is wrong upon the table they snarl at it, and storm 
at the servant and scold roundly if the toast is a little 
burned or the eggs arehard. The sad-eyed mother, worn 
and sallow and dowdy, was the fresh and fragrant 
Angelina of thirty years ago; and the moody father, 
buried in the newspaper, snapping at the children, and 
slopping from end to end of the room in his slippers, is 
the courteous and careful Edwin of a former day. 

Poor Gallowsley has “let himself go.” He fancied 
that a man needn’t be thoughtful and polite in his own 
house. If he couldn’t have his own way there, where on 
earth could he expect to have it? If he must close the 
doors there without slamming—if he couldn’t be cross 
at breakfast when he felt cross—if he couldn’t read the 
paper at the table, and lounge about in dressing-gown 
and slippers—what was the use of having a house? An- 
gelina couldn’t expect to be treated all her life like a 
sweetheart who might jilt him. What does a man marry 
for, thought poor Gallowsley, if not to have his own way 
in peace! My dear Reginald, and all you dear Edwins 
who may chance to look over Reginald’s shoulder and 
read this letter, can tyro persons live in a common house- 
hold and each expect to have his own way in peace? 
Gallowsley’s idea of marriage was a condition in which he 
might be boundlessly selfish. And that is what Edwin 
really thinks when he paints his future happiness to 
Alfonso. He is to sit lounging in his dressing-gown 
while Angelina brings his slippers, and dresses becom- 
ingly, and is fresh and fragrant and beaming every morn- 
ing for the satisfaction of her Sultan. She is to be all 
suftness and loveliness. I don’t see that he proposes to 
be anything but a lump of selfishness in slippers. And 
yet there is a way, and one way only, by which his An- 
gelina will be always softness and loveliness ; it is by his 
being always thoughtfulness and courtesy.—Your faithful 
friend, An OLp BAcHELLOR. 


A SONG TO A BIRD OF SONG. 
By Mrs. E. SHERMAN SMITH. 


ROBIN, tuneful Robin, 
What a merry roundelay 
Is that you pour from yon old tree 
Upon the air to-day ! 
What happy, happy thoughts you seem 
Striving in song to say. 


Sweet Robin, in the days gone by, 
When that old tree was young; 

Beneath just such a summer sky, 
Just such a song was sung ; 

And then, to every thrilling note, 
My heart responsive rung. 


But now—alas! alas|! the change: 
I hear your wondrous strain 


Of love and joy resounding through 
Those sacred haunts again : 

Yet never, as of old, my heart 
Leaps to the glad refrain. 


Without, the sunshine and the song, 
The life, the bloom, the Dliss ; 

Within, the shadow and the pang 
Which show all things amiss : 

Sweet singer, tell me, if thou can’st, 
The woful cause of this. 


How dost thou keep through changing years 
The freshness of life’s morn? 

How flit so gaily mid the flowers, 
As if they veiled no thorn? 

How sing as though your spirit knew 
No bitterness or scorn ? 


Whilst I—I find this beauteous world 
Darkened by griefs and cares : 

Its paths beset by hidden thorns 
That wound me unawares : 

Its loves and friendships oftimes false— 
Its joys delusive snares. 


Fain would I keep my trust in God, 
My faith and trust in man ; 

And fain no darkening error see 
In Nature’s mystic plan : 

But doubts will rise—O, happy bird! 
Help, help me, if you can! 


Your song is better than my prayers ; 
Ab! He who tanght that strain 

Can surely, from the world-worn heart, 
Remove its doubt and pain : 

Thanks, thanks, sweet bird ! your trust in Heaven 
Has wakened mine again. 


Home Cmplopments and Embellishments. 

HOW TO MAKE AGRICULTURAL FLOWERS. 

By Mrs. PInaReEy. 
—_»——_ 


Parr II.* 


O MAKE blackberries, take bees- 
wax and cut it into pieces, roll 
each piece separately between the 
palms of the hands, mould them 
in shape with the fingers, and 
paint them black. After the 
paint is dry, press morning glory 
seeds a little distance apart upon 
the surface of the berry, imita 
ting the natural fruit as near as 
possible. Insert the double part 

of the wire in each berry and arrange them in clusters. 

Strawberries can be made in the same manner by using 
white wax or gum, and, after forming them in shape, 
slip them intoa magenta dye. Red currants can be made 
of the same wax by colouring them. 

Now select every variety of beans and peas, put them 
into the damp earth at night, cover them with soil, and 
let them remain until morning; then wipe them with 
a damp cloth, and, if sufficiently soft, they will pierce as 
easily as paper. Pierce each bean through the end with 
a needle and string them on separate wires, as explained 
in our previons paper. Arrange them in a flower by 
taking one bean for the centre and arranging others round 
it. Several flowers can be made of the different varieties. 
Colour the peas purple, pierce them and string each 
separately on wire, arrange the smallest peas in a cluster 
of currants and the largest in a cluster of grapes. 

Cut from pasteboard a round piece the size of a China- 
aster when in full bloom. Make four holes through the 
centre large enough to admit a wire cut from the largest 
size. ‘Two wires, length as before given, should be put 
through the holes opposite, the ends bent. down and put 
through the other two holes opposite, so as to 
cross in the centre of the pasteboard. Twist the wires to- 
gether ; cover the upper surface of the pasteboard with 
gum arabic, and arrange a row of rice upon the edge. 
Place the smoothest end of the board out. Cut another 
round pasteboard small encugh to place within the centre 
of the rice thus arranged, with a hole in the centre sufli- 
ciently large to fit nicely over the wires of the first piece. 
Cover with mucilage as before, and place a row of rice 
upon the edge. Cut another piece of pasteboard still 
smaller than the last, do not cut a hole through the 
centre unless necessary to fit nicely, arrange another row 
of rice, continue to do this until the centre is full. These 
layers of pasteboard raise the centre of the flower 
gradually like the flower that it is designed to imitate, 
To make a blue China-aster, colour the rice before placing 
it on the pasteboaad with liquid bluing. To make a red 
one colour with magenta, and so on. . 

Cut another pasteboard same size as directed at first, 
placing wires through the centre, and with the brush 
cover it with mucilage ; place a row of melon seeds round 
the edge with the points towards the centre. One-third 
of the seed should project beyond the pasteboard. Brush 
the points of the seed with mucilage and place another 
row upon them, leaving the outer half of the seed visible. 
Continue this until the centre is full. The stem of these 
flowers should be placed in bottles to keep them erect 
while drying. Flowers can be made of other seeds, also 
of wheat, oats, buckwheat, cloves, alspice, brown and 
unbrown coflee, &c., in the same manner. 

_To make lilies, cut a pattern of a lily petal, then eut 
six double petals from it of orange coloured paper. Bend 
six wires five inches long, cut from the largest size, 1™ 
the form of an oblong bow. Cover the inner surface of 
the double petal with mucilage and place the bow an the 
wire between them ; press it together to make the suriaces 


* See Lapy’s Own Paper, June 11, page 351.4 
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dhere and bend it over the finger in the form of a tiger 

ily petal. Make the other five petals in like manner. 
For stamens and pistil, take five feathers, strip off the 
down, leaving just a little at the tip. Dip these 
separately into melted rosin and arrange round them the 
six petals. Bind them together; cover the outside sur- 
face of the lily with mucilage and scatter onion seeds over 
it. A white lily and a variegated one can be made like 
this, only using rice and sago instead of onion seed. <A 
row of rice should be placed around the edge of each 
petal, and sago should be scattered upon the surface. To 
make a Fleur de Lis use blue or white paper and make 
the petals like the lily, but when arranging them three 
petals shouid bend upwards, and three downwards. 

After all are dry, varnish them. Cut the green tissue 
paper in narrow strips and wind the stems with it. Coil 
the ends so as to hold the head of a tack. Tack the 
flowers upon a smooth board, any size required, covered 
with white muslin or white satin. Piace the largest 
flowers at the bottom and taper gradually to the top, 
ending with the most delicate flowers. Tack a leaf or two 
by the side of each flower, driving a tack through each 
coil. To drive the tacks place a spike-nail upon the head 
of each, and strike the spike with the hammer. Now 
place a picture in the centre of the wreath and it is ready 


for framing. 


Essuys a0 Shetches. 


——$ 


THE NAGGLETONS; OR, SOMETHING 
TO WORRY. 


HUMANE condescension to in- 
stinct has lately supplied ladies’ 
lapdogs with an ingenious in- 
strument of mock torture, in 


peevish and exacting—they will die as they have lived, 
and the world about them will draw a deep breath of re- 
lief when the day of their departure comes, in spite of 
any virtues they may have had, and will feel their atmos- 
phere so much the lighter for their loss. Poor creatures ! 
Lhey are conscious of not being loved as they love, and 
as perhaps they deserve to be loved; but it would be 
impossible, even by a surgical operation, to make them 
understand the reason why ; and that itis by their own 
habit of incessantly worrying that they have chilled the 
hearts of their friends, and have been such a burden to 
others that their removal is a release and the promise of 
a life of peace. 


ay ’ G ab Re + 
Cheattes and Amusements, 
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Princess’s.—Wanted, a Thousand Milliners—' Zapparec—The H 7 
Madi Raven: ners—The Rapparec—The Happy 

Gatrty.—Peter Spyk—(At a Quarter tig — ° 
Wind) as, ian to Eight) Dolly—(At a Quarter to 

New Quzen’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

OtympPic,—A Farce—Handsome is that Handsome Does—Undine. Seven. 

Srranp.—Kind to a Fault—The Pilgrim of Love—A Day after the 
Wedding. Half-past Seven. 

VAUDEVILLE.—Chiselling—(At Eight) Two Roses —(At a Quarter to 
Ten) Don Carlos. Half-past Seven. 

New Royartry.—Comedy by H. 7. Craven, Esq.—Operatic Burlodrama by 
F. C. Burnand, Esq. . 

CrysTaAL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. James’s Haru, Piccaps1Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Eight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Eight. 

PoLyTEcHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 


Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 38, 1879. 


f¥\HE English princesses in Germany are necessarily 

a centre of interest to most English ladies at 
this important crisis in the history of the country to 
which they have become related by marriage, and we 
must therefore thank Dr. Charles Mayo, who has gone 
from England as the principal representative of our 
Central Society for Helping the Sickand Wounded, for 
his pleasant account of his interviews with our 
Princess Royal and the Princess Alice. After four 
days’ delay in Berlin (Dr. Mayo writes) the prospect 
of moving forward seemed no nearer than at first, and 
I determined to break through official obstacles if 
possible. I therefore wrote to the Crown Princess, 
asking her Royal Highness to use her influence to get 
us sent on, and telling her that our presence in 
Berlin was consequent upon a telegram which had 
been received from the Princess Alice. On Friday 
T received a telegram desiring me to attend her 


Royal Highness at the Crown Prince’s Pa- 


lace in Berlin on the following afternoon, and 


the shape of an india-rubber 


head which hops about the 


she received me very kindly. She spoke of 
several matters relating to the war, and 
particularly to the medical business of the 
campaign. I was surprised to find her so con. 


room on the smallest persua- 


versant with medical terms, and so well in 


sion, and squeaks shrilly when 


formed of the requirements of the army. 


caught and worried. The ani- 


She inquired particularly as to the sup 


mal has thus the pleasure of 


mauling something which seems 


plies that we had brought with us, and 


to suffer from the process ; 
while in reality it hurts no- 
thing, but expends its tormenting 
energy ona quite unfeeling creature, 
whose raison @étre is to be worried 
and made to squeak. It would be well for some of us 
if those people who must have something to worry would 
be content with a creature analogous to the lapdog’s 
india-rubber head. It would do just as well for them, 
and it would save us who feel a great deal of real pain. 

There are few yains in life, says the Saturday Review, 
greater than the championship of one of those ill-assorted 
people who must have something to worry, and who are 
only happy with a grievance. No fortune, no fair posses- 
sions of love or beauty, or what one would think must be 
the sources of intense happiness, are spells to exercise the 
worrying spirit, opiates to allay the worrying fever. They 
know the luxury of having something to complain of, and 
they like to feel wronged. The wind is in the east, and 
they are personally injured; the rain has come on a 
pleasure day, or has not come in the seed-sowing week, 
and they fret grimly, and make every one about them un- 
comfortable, as if the weather was a thing to be arranged 
at will, and a disappointing day was the result of wilful 
mismanagement. Life is a burden to them and all about 
them because the climate is uncertain and the elements 
are out of human control. They make themselves the 
most wretched of martyrs, too, if they are in a country 
they do not like ; and they never do like the country they 
arein. If dewn in a valley they are suffocated ; if in the 
plains or on a table-land, they hate monotony and long 
for undulations ; if they are in a wooded district they 
dread the damp, and worry about the autumn exhala- 
tions ; if on a moor who can live without green hills and 
singing birds? They are sorely exercised concerning clay 
and gravel; and they find as many differences in the 
London climate within a half-hour’s walk as people who do 
not worry would find between St. Andrews and Mentone. 

You never know these people to be without a grievance. 
It may be husband or brother, friend or servant, as it 
happens ; but there is sure to be some one whose ex- 
istence puts them out of tune, and on whom therefore 
they revenge the discord by continual worrying. Some 
women are sad sinners in this way. Men who stay at 
home and potter about get like them, but women, who 
are naturally nervous, and whose lives are spent in small 
things, are generally more worrying than men; at least 
in daily life and at home. Children come in for a good 
deal of domestic worrying; and under pretence of 
good management and careful education are used as 
mamma’s squeaking heads, which lie ever handy for 
a chase. Any one who has been in a family where 
the mother is of a naturally worrying temper, and 
where a child has a peculiarity, can appreciate to the full 
What a propensity is. With substantial love at heart, the 
mother leads the wretched little creature a life worse than 
hate of the typical dog; and makes of its peculiarity, 
Le ae that may be, a personal offence, which she is 
Justi ea resenting and never leaving alone. And if it 
ach AO “ft her children, much more with her husband, for 
hi i oF penderness is naturally less ; though concern- 
ing us yi. evidently does not know her own mind ; for 
when she has worried into his grave the man who all his 
life was such a trial to her, such a cross ] h 

: » perhaps such a 

brute, she puts on widow’s weeds of the deepest hue 
and worries her sons and daughters with the uncom. 
fortable reaction in favour of « Ddoupapas?. whoad virtues 
come to the front with a bound; or way be she continues 
the old song In a different key, substituting compassion 
and a sublime forgiveness in place of her former annoy- 
ance, but harping all the same on the old strain, and 
resping the old sores. : 

So it will be to the end of time. As children, retful ; 
as boys and girls, impatient and ill-tempered ; as men and 
women, worrying, interfering, restless ; as old people, 


in several cases LE was abie to answer 


SunDAy.—Twelfih Sunday ajter Trinity. 
Monday.—Clock after sun 1m. 23s. 

. Tuesday.—Length of day 13h. 13m. 

- Wednesday,—Mars a morning star. 
Thursday.—Sun sets 6.31 P.M. 
Friday.—Full moon 10.12 p.m. 
Saturday.—Sun rises 5.28 a.m, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to 4d., the Proprietor of Toe Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. | 


One Year (post:free).ivec ed cise cove veee 158. 00 
Half a Year we era eles oats netds cus (Sood 


” 
Quarter of a Year 7 8s. 10d 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for the Editor, should be 
sent to the General Office, 97, Fleet-street, B.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr, Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris, 


PAPER PATTERNS AND DRESS MODELS. 


To meet the wishes of numerous subscribers who make up their own 
materials, we have made arrangements by which we are now enabled to 
supply life-size paper models, fully trimmed, of any of the Fashion Ilus- 
trations that appear in this paper. For prices see recent numbers. 


In our next nuinber numerous illustrations of Autumn 


Fashions will be given. 


ConsTANCE-—See our reply to ‘‘ Anxious Reader” last week. 
Any respectable bookbinder in your neighbourhood will 
bind the volumes neatly in cloth for from 3s. to 4s. 

N. WaATERALL.—Not at present. Deserving of public support 
as the institution you name unquestionably is, the 
sympathies of ladies are so enlisted at this moment in pro- 
viding aid for the sick and wounded on the Continent, that 
the time would be most inopportune to insert your appeal 
and open a subcription list in our columns. 

Mr. Gooper.—We have published in our columns full instruc- 
tions for drying and preserving wild flowers, as well as for 
skeletonising and grouping leaves. If you have not the 
numbers by youthey may still be obtained. 

Tiny.— It will be necessary for you to consult an oculist with- 
out delay ; the symptoms appear too serious for home treat- 
ment. 

J. J.—By all means. 
issue. 

Ozep. —Yes, the edition last week was exhausted before we 
could supply the demand, but the number may now be ob- 
tained of your bookseller or from our office. 

DexicaTr.— We are much encouraged by the expression of ad- 
miration for our paper, but could scarcely publish the 
letter. The articles on ‘‘ Kitchen Physic” that we have in 
preparation will probably answer all your requirements, 

A. A. (Brighton.)—In our next. It was impossible to get 
the engraving ready this week, or we should at once have 
acceded to your request. 

New Svuzscriger.—‘t The Cryptogram” was commenced in 
our issue for May 14. Your bookseller will supply the back 
numbers if you wish it. 


’ 


See our reply to ‘‘Pick” in our last 


*»" The following communications have been found un- 
suitable for our columns, and are declined with thanks: Dr. 
W., Etta S. (Scarborough), Patriot (Berlin), E. S. H., and 
Clara. 

Our Excuancr.—We have forwarded letters from ‘Gad- 
about” to ** Bismarck,” and ‘Etruria ” to ‘ Nelly.” 


her questions in the _ affirmative, but 
she was disappointed that we had not brought 
a considerable stock of surgical instruments and 
chloroform. The instruments, she said, were 
badly needed, and no good English chloroform was 
obtainable. She also said that instruments were 
thrown aside and lost from the impossibility of 
getting them repaired on the field. The Princess 
took me into the Crown Prince’s room, where 
a table stood, partly covered with bandages, 
compresses, charpie, &c., made by her own hands, 
and supporting alsoa French cuirass, helmet, sabre, 
and flag, which she said were presents from Weissen 
burg. She took all the charpie that she had made 
from a box on the table, and rolled it up in my pocket 
handkerchief, asking me to tell the wounded man for 
whom I used it that it was of her making. The 
Crown Princess looked well, but was at no pains to 
conceal her anxiety and distress about the fearful 
losses of the German army. I have come forward as 
fast as possible to Darmstadt, and have this morning 
been received in the kindest manner by the Princess 
Louis of Hesse, who took me in her carriage to a 
hospital established at the Orangerie, and sent for the 
local chairman of the Hilfs-Verein, to whom ghe in- 
troduced me. <A large part of the Princess’s palace 
is given up to the work of collecting and packing 
charpie, bandages, linen, and all kinds of necessaries 
for the army, and the whole of her time appears to be 
also given up to care for the sick and wounded. I 
noticed that in the hospitals she knew nearly all the 
patients who were in bed by sight, and in many cases 
remembered what their injuries were. I am told also 
that she goes to meet nearly every train that arrives 
with the wounded, and visits the hospitals two or 
three times a-day. Indeed, in view of the excitement 
and exertion which she every day undergoes, one can- 
not but regard her state of health with some appre- 
hension, lest her kindness and self-sacrifice should lead 
her beyond the bounds of prudence. 


‘Azamat Batuk,” the “amateur Turk,” whose 
writings in the Pall Mall Gazette on English social 
subjects have attracted so much attention this season, 
and who has been acting since the commencement of 
the war till within the past fortnight as special corre- 
spondent with the French army for that journal, has 
referred to the part played by ladies during this 
struggle in terms that call for notice in our columns. 
Our “Turk,” it may be well to say, recently shared 
the fate of so many other war correspondents. He 
was seized as a Prussian spy, and only liberated on 
condition that he left the country at once. On his 
return to London he arranged to give a lecture as an 
eye-witness of the campaign, the proceeds to be de- 
voted to the poor families of Lorraine and Alsace, who, 
driven away from their homes, are dying from starva- 
tion on the high roads and in the woods of France, 
The lecture was delivered at St. George's Hall, and it 
was in the course of it that “Azamat Batuk” made 
the remarks to which we have referred ;— 


T am sorry (he said) that in the picture I attempt to sketch 


of the state of France, I must give a very bad part to the fair 
sex, Not only all the habits of my Turkish nationality, but 
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all the tendencies of my heart and soul are strongly inclined 
towards the ladies. But all my thoughts are against them ; 
for notwithstanding all the achievements the ladies attribute 
to themselves, and all the rights they claim, I have seldom 
Seen yet that they, asa body, anywhere conduct themselves 
properly. Wherever you go over France, for instance, the 
greatest disturbances and the greatest mischief are done by 
the ladies. The greatest panic is spread by them. No one 
has ever supposed of MacMahon that he was anything else 
than a brave soldier, or that he was not a general ready to use 
all imaginable means with the view of exterminating the 
enemy, He passed through the school of Algeria, and it is 
certainly not humanity that one learns there. French ladies 
however, found that MacMahon was too delicate. There is 
a forest somewhere near Haguenau or Woerth, where 40,000 
Germans were reported to have hidden themselves. How far 
this was true is not ascertained even now ; but all the ladies 
of France reproached MacMahon for not having set fire to the 
wood and roasted the whole 40,000 Prussians and Bavarians 
concealed therein. How was the wood to be set on fire? How 
long would it take to burn? How were the Prussians to be 
kept in it? Nothing of this was inquired into; but the 
ladies of France wished the wood to be burned and the 
Prussians to be roasted in it. And they talked so long 
on the subject that a great part of the male population 
of Eastern France began to repeat the same _ thing. 
With reference to spies, again, men have never’ attempted to 
arrest so great a number of English and even French citizens 
as the women have done, and while the former have invariably 
insisted upon a suspicious person being examined as to his 
personality, or ejected from the country, the latter have con- 
stantly excited the mob by demanding that the person should 
be immediately torn to pieces. In speaking thus I refer of 
course particularly to the lewer classes of French women : but 
in the more educated circles things were hardly standing 
better. The honest and kind-hearted ladies who did and do 
give themselves up to the service of ambulances and hospitals 
are only few. The bulk of the female population is as it 1s 
everywhere. Corrupted by an indolent existence, deprived of 
all sorts of knowledge, and physically weakened by an ab- 
normal manner of living, none of them thought for a single 
moment that they were answerable for a great deal of the 
mischief caused to their country. 


The letters and papers received from China by the 
Overland Mail contain full details of the horrible 
massacre of the French consul and Sisters of Mercy at 
Tientsin on the 21st of June, which we briefly re- 
ported a few weeks ago. There are various accounts 
of the occurrence, but they are drawn almost 
entirely from Chinese sources, all the Europeans 
present having been murdered. It seems that the 
mob began to assemble during the forenoon of the 
2ist, in the neighbourhood of the French consulate 
and mission buildings, and by noon had reached some 
6,000 or 7,000 men. Communication was going on 
during the morning between the consulate and the 
yamén, in regard apparently to some kidnapper of 
children who had been caught, and who declared him- 
self to have been in the service of the missionaries, 
and at length the excitement became so great that 
the consul and another gentleman, on reaching the 
street, were at once cut to pieces by the mob. It is 
not clear whether the attack on the mission premises 
occurred before or after this murder, but the two oc- 
currences were very nearly simultaneous. The esta- 
blishments of the Lazaristes, the Jesuits, and the Sisters 
of Charity were burnt and their inmates murdered 
with circumstances of brutal atrocity. Their bodies 
were ripped open, their breasts cut off, their eyes 
scooped out, and their remains cast into their own 
burning house. All the native inmates of the missions 
were also, it is said, burnt to death; the children 
only were saved, several hundred in number, and even 
of these between thirty and forty were unknowingly 
suffocated in a large cave where they had taken refuge 
at the first approach of the mob. The body of a 
priest, since recovered, is so mutilated as to be hardly 
recognisable, and two others are missing, supposed to 
have been also burnt. . In the meantime the mob had 
attacked the French Consulate, murdered and fear- 
fully mutilated M. and Mdme. Thomassin, guests of 
the Consul, who had just arrived from Shanghai, and 
sacked and burnt the building. Another Frenchman, 
named Chalmaison, who kept a store near the esta- 
blishment of the Sisters of Mercy, was also killed. 
His wife escaped, but was afterwards recognised and 
murdered. Two Russian gentlemen and a lady—the 
latter had only been married four days—were met and 
killed as they happened to be passing the frightful 
scene. The attack seems to have been directed en- 
tirely against the French, and no member of any 
other nationality was touched, except the three 
Russians. who were killed by mistake. Several per- 
sons of other nationalities—English, German, and 
Syiss—who were living in the Chinese quarter, came 
down to the foreign settlement next day unmolested, 
and the settlement itself was not approached by the 


rioters, 


The rumoured great Barmaid Show, to which we 
recently referred im our news columns as about to be 
held at that centre of baby shows and other monstro- 
sities, the North Woolwich Gardens, turns out to be 
more than a rumour, and will, indeed, by the time this 
reaches the hands of many of our readers be, not im- 
probably, a fait accompli. Barmaids from all quarters 
are invited to attend, each of whom on her arrival at 
the place of the unseemly display 18 to be placed at a 
refreshment-bar fitted up with all the necessary appli- 
ances for exhibiting her professional skill. The voters, 
Consisting more or less of the intemperate public, were 
then to be admitted and a voting paper handed to 
each, on which he is requested, after testing 
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the merits of the rival candidates, to register the 
name of the one whom he considers the most 
deserving. The attention of the voters is directed 
to the following qualifications: ‘Good character, 
obliging manners, business habits, neatness of 
dress, and respectability of demeanour.” The prizes 
amount to 3007. On the project itseif we need make 
no comment, save that the poor girls concerned have 
quite enough to endure already without being made 
the objects of such a shameless exhibition. But we 
think with a contemporary that the promoter of this 
‘contest ” would have been doing a really useful work 
if, instead of getting up a match between barmaids, he 
had got up one between their employers, and had 
offered, for instance, a prize for that purveyor of rail- 
way refreshments whose provisions should approxi- 
mate most nearly to the eatable ! 


A case of wholesale swindling by means ot begging- 
letters, exhibiting more than ordinary shrewdness and 
plausibility, has been unmasked within the last few 
days, and summarily dealt with by the Dorchester 
magistrates. A man named Henry Wheeler, and his 
wife Caroline, have, it seems, been living at the rate of 
3002. or 4007. a-year by practising deceit upon the 
benevolent. They lived in a villa at Nottingham Spa, 
near Weymouth, and in their rooms were found all 
kinds of directories, with a record of begging letters 
sent, and some thousands of replies thereto, most of 
them containing help for the “ afflicted” Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler. An album full of autographs, headed by 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was also 
discovered. Mrs. Wheeler, it seems, wrote letters 
representing that she was the wife of a broken- 


down author, who, through illness and mis- 
fortune, had been reduced to the utmost des- 
titution. They had friends in Sydney who were 


willing to receive them as soon as they could 
obtain money sufficient for their passage out. 
But the state of the “poor wife’s” health rendered it 
necessary to postpone the start and involved increased 
destitution, which is, of course, a plea for further as- 
sistance. The letters were carefully worded and were 
full of pious appeals to Christian sympathy. Wheeler, 
it is said, preached in a local parish for some time. 
Appeals were sent to ladies in all parts of the country, 
to bestow their help in enabling Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler to undertake a voyage by sending presents 
of clothing; and the response seems to have been 
most abundant. Over a hundred pawn tickets were 
produced, showing that the apparel had been converted 
into money as soon as received, and it was stated by 
Superintendent Hare that upwards of 502. worth of 
men’s and women’s clothes were found in the house. 
Wheeler was convicted of obtaining money under false 
pretences, and sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment. The wife was discharged on the ground that 
she acted under the influence of her husband. 


sPuste and the Drama, 


GAIETY THEATRE. 


Overs BovuFrre has of late made rapid progress in 
England. It is, in fact, fast becoming an institution amongst 
us. Comic opera of the school of Auber can never give 
place to the more violent and eccentric productions of 
Offenbach and his followers, but the musical ‘‘nightmare” 
against which purists in the art energetically protest is 
enjoying a triumph that bids fair to be anything but 
short-lived. The fact is that, as a melodist, Offenbach is 
not surpassed by any compuser of his immediate time. 
True it is that melody may be more or less pure and 
refined, but Offenbach’s is, at all events, captivating. 
Blue Beard, neatly adapted by Mr. C. Lamb Kenney from 
the libretto of MM. Meilhac and Halévy, is now domiciled 
at the Gaiety, and the enthusiasin with which it was re- 
ceived on Monday night is a guarantee that it will keep its 
place at this theatre for a long time to come. Such an 
unqualified success has seldom been better deserved, and 
those who would judge of Offenbach’s claims by one 
of his best works should not lose the opportunity of 
seeing the last venture at the Gaiety. While the com- 
poser’s speciality as a melodist is fully set forth, the con- 
certed music in Blue Beard is distinguished by aningenuity 
and musicianlike treatment not so remarkable in a few of 
his works which command extraordinary popularity. To 
Miss Julia Matthews nothing but praise cam be awarded 
for her performance of Boulotte, and she must certainly 
be congratulated upon having made a wonderful advance 
both as actress and singer. Mr. Beverley, who played 
Blue Beard, is not only new to this theatre, but is a tenor 
new to London. His voice is of pleasant quality, if not 
very powerful, and his singing of the little romance, ‘‘ Be- 
hold the tomb,” was suflicient to show that he has care- 
fully studied in a good school. The instrumental music 
and accompaniments were given with all necessary delicacy, 
and in the last act a pretty ‘‘Danceof Fools” was varied 
by the cancan recently introduced by M. and Madlle. 
Carle in Trombalcazar. In Adolphe Adam’s one-act opera 
Dolly, which precedes the novelty of Monday night, Mr. 
Charles Lyall takes the place of Mr. W. H. Cummings as 
Franz Miller. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Whatever there may be new under the sun, the farce 
entitled Chiselling, produced at the Vaudeville on Satur- 
day night—and received by the audience as though a 
perfect novelty—has no claim to the distinction. It is, 
on the contrary, a very old friend. We all know the little 
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story of the young sculptor who compels his man-servant 
to appear as a marble statue, and, by means of the trick, 
inspires the crotchety guardian of a lovely ward with a 
devout belief in his artistic skill. The lovely ward afore- 
said is, of course, the prize to be gained, and the literally 
short-sighted old gentleman having given his word, he 
cannot retract when he discovers how egregiously he has 
been deceived. This farce, produced in special behalf of Mr. 
David James, was received with positive enthusiasm. 
Upon that public favourite, who now practically completes 
the trio of actor-managers at Vaudeville, the chief respon- 
sibility fell on Saturday night, and his quick sense of the 
ludicrous was never more forcibly shown than in the 
character of Trotter. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Lorp LyTTon is engaged on a new novel. 

The veteran Auber has enlisted in the Garde Mobile, Paris. 

Chang, the Chinese giant, became, we hear, the happy 
father of a young giant at San Francisco on the 4th of July. 

The Brussels journals announce the arrival of M. Victor 
Hugo in that city. 

From America we learn that Selwyn’s Theatre, re-chris- 
tened the Globe, will shortly re-open under the management 
of Mr. Fechter. 

Many well-known actors are at present with the French 
armies. The most distinguished of those who have gone to 
the war is the younger Coquelin, of the Theatre Francais. 

Little Em’ly, now playing at the Olympic, will be succeeded 
by a new drama by Mr. Tom Taylor, entitled Handsome is 
that Handsome Does. 

Mr. Charles Collette, the gentleman who left the Dragoon 
Guards for the stage, has recently married Miss Blanche 
Wilton, sister to Mrs. Bancroft. 

Among those who have been seriously wounded in the recent 
struggles in France is the Baron von Rahden, husband of the 
celebrated cantatrice, Pauline Lucca. 


The opening performances at the New Royalty Theatre, 
under Miss Hodson’s management, will consist of a new 


comedy by Mr. Craven, and ‘‘an eccentric operatic burlo- 
drama” by Mr. F. C. Burnand. 


The son of Robert Houdin, the well-known wizard, is, or 
rather was, a captain in the Zouaves; he writes from the 
battlefield, ‘‘ Dear father, [have received a ball in the breast ; 
the doctor gives me over. I kiss you all.” 

A new drama, by Mr. Boucicault, entitled the Rapparee, 
in which Mr, Hermann Vezin, Mr. Clayton, Mr. Rignold, Mrs. 
Stephens, and Miss Katherine Rodgers will play the principal 
parts, will serve for the reopening of the Princess’s Theatre 
on Monday next. 

The Musical Standard says that a new theatre is talked of 
as about to be erected on the vacant plot of ground formerly 
occupied by part of St. Thomas’s Hospital, London-bridge, 
Mr. Strange, of the Alhambra, will briug his large experience 
to the new undertaking. 

On Saturday Mr. Gilford sold the remaining portion of the 
late poet Shelley’s freehold estates in Sussex to a gentleman 
of the name of Worth, for the extraordinarily small sum of 
9,4507., including the historical Marlpost Manor Wood, 
together with Magdeland and other farms, which are said to 
abound with game. 

The Hereford Musical Festival last week was not so success- 
ful as the festival of 1867, either in point of numbers or in 
the amount of the collections. The attendance in the cathe- 
dral in 1867 was 5,336; in 1870, 5,574. The attendance at 
the Shire-hall in 1867 was 1,466 ; in 1870, 1,094. The collec- 
tions in 1867 amounted to 1,144/. 6s., this year they were only 
7801. 14s. 83d. 


The Standard says it received information on Monday night 
that three war correspondents of London newspapers have 
got into trouble. Mr. Austin, of the Zimes, is imprisoned at 
Rheims ; Mr. Sidney Hall, of the Graphic, is undergoing the 
same hard fate at Nancy ; and Mr. Holdsworth, of the Daily 
News, has been brought back from Soissons under a guard to 
Paris. a 


Mr. William Walker, Murrayfield, Edinburgh, has raised 
an action in the Court of Session, for 3,000/., against Mr. 
James Grant, the novelist. Mr. Walker recently obtained a 
divorce under a judgment by Lord Ormidale, and damages 
are now claimed by the plaintiff, on the ground that Mr. 
Grant seduced his wife, and that thereby he has suffered 
serious injury to his health, feelings, and reputation. 


Readers of ‘* Recess Studies” may remember an essay by Sir 
A. Gravt on ‘‘ The Endowed Hospitals of Scotland.” Those of 
the institutions, four m number, which are under the control 
of the Edinburgh Merchant Company have been entirely re- 
modelled aud turned into day-schools ; two schools will give 
boys a superior education at a very low rate, one will afford a 
similar education to girls, and a fourth will give an elementary 
education to boys and girls. 


Our readers will be grieved to hear of the sudden death of 
Mr. Bowley, the well-known manager of the Crystal Palace 
and treasurer of the Sacred Harmonic Society. He jumped 
from a river steamer near Greenwich on Thursday last week, 
and though promptly taken out by Inspector Goode, of the 
Thames Police, life was extinct before he could be got on 
shore. Nervous depression seems to have been the cause of 
the act. 

Mr. David Macrae, a Scotchman, who visited the United 
States during the years 1867 and 1868, and_has recently 
published his recollections, under the title of ‘‘ The Americans 
at Home,” affords us in the course of the volumes some 
personal gossip of the better-known Jitferati, &c., of the country 
that will probably amuse our readers. He dined, it seems, 
with Longfellow, who looked older and more venerable than 
he expected to see him, “‘ his long clustering hair and shaggy 
beard white as snow ;” he was introduced to Wendell Holmes 
‘¢q plain little dapper man, his short hair brushed down like 
a boar’s,” with ‘*a powerful jaw, and a thick strong under 
lip, that gives decision to his look with a dash of pertness ;”” 
he shook hands with Emerson, who ‘‘has the queerest N ew 
£ngland face, with thin features, prominent hatchet nose, and 
a sinile of childlike sweetness and simplicity arching the face, 
and drawing deep curves down the cheek.” He visited John 
B, Gough, and relates one or two of the anecdotes already 
recorded in the total abstainer’s autobiography. He visited 
Mrs. Stowe, who ‘ was dressed that day in a black silk, with 
white facings, and had her wavy brown hair brushed aside 
and falling down in curls behind ber ears,” and he had some 
interesting chit-chat, about Horace Bushnell, who in the 
course of conversation expressed himself strongly against the 
Woman’s Rights movement. ‘‘I believe in womans rights, 
he said, ‘‘ but her rights, and her glory, 
and not a mere ditto to man.” 
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Fig. 1.—Out-door toilette. Dress of the yellow silk 
now so fashionable. Trimmings and sacque of a faint 
écru, the new delicate tint that promises long to remain 
in favour, for seldom has it been surpassed in beauty. 
Open bodice; hat trimmed with silk to match under- 
skirt, and long white feather. 


Fig. 2. Out-door toilette. Handsome dress of white 


pique, of the la- test and most 
effective design. Plain bodice and 
small basque in one. ‘Trimming, 


black lace. Plain 


bound with nar- 


black velvet and 
coat-sleeve ; hat 


row black velvet, velvet bow in 
front, and black and white feather 
falling over the crown. This toi- 
lette will be ex- ceedingly popular 


in London this autumn, as it is 


already in Paris. Fig. 1. 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING.—/(See Figs. 1—11.) 


Fig. 1.—Shoe of white piqué, quilted, scalloped at the 
top, and finished in front by a rosette and tassel. 

Fig. 2.—Shoe of scarlet cloth braided with white braid ; 
three bands of cloth form a support for the foot. Two 
rosettes finish off the front. 

Fig. 3.—Child’s sacque, to be worn belted, or as in il- 
lustration. 

Fig. 4.—This boly, for children’s petticoats, &c., will 
be found much more comfortable than the old-fashioned 
ones to fasten behind. The material should be double. 
The ends cross at the back through a slit made in the left 
side, and tie in feont ; finish with two shoulder-straps. 


This will be found a very 
great support foravery young 
child. 

Fig. 5.—This baby’s long 
robe has the front entirely 
braided, and a deep border all 
round theskirt. The design, 


though neces- 
duced, is sufti- 
to copy. A 
side of the 
cut square, and 
on the shoul- 


sarily much re- 
ciently legible 
rosette on each 
waist, the neck 
bows and ends 
ders. 


Figs. 6,575.0: —These baby’s 
bibs may be made in satin 
jean, mull muslin, &c. Fig. 6 fastens at the waist behind 
with a waistband and braces. Fig. 7 fastens at the neck. 
Embroidery should be let in, and the edge should have an 
insertion with a narrow frill on the outside. Fig. 8 should 
be quilted and edged with insertion. Broad tapes form 
the armholes, and are tied at the back. 

Figs. 9 and 11.—Two very pretty walking dresses for a 
child from one to three years old. The material of Fig. 
9 is pleated in front with insertion let in between ; it is 
brought down the front to form braces. Fig. 11 is not 
quite so elaborate, but equally effective in its way. The 
trimming is brought down the front and straight round 
the wrist. 

Fig. 10.—White piqué out-door suit for a baby. The 
cape as well as the skirt is elaborately braided, and the 
former is finished off with a white washing fringe. 
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BRAIDING PATTERNS. 


THERE are 
vantages in 
requires but 


to become a 
cient execut- 
for a variety 
poses, is most 
durable where 
and discrimi- 
ercised, and, 
and designs ne- 


these great ad- 
braidwork, it 
little practice 
tolerably effi- 
ant, is suitable 
of useful pur- 
effective and 
ordinary care 
nation are ex- 
though styles 
cessarily vary, 


is always in fashion, In 
addition —_ to these multifa- 
rious recom- mendations, it 
has now the additional one of being readily executed 
by the sewing-machine, so that the most elaborate de- 
signs, if properly traced, may be completed with ease and 
rapidity. The accompanying illustrations may be easily 
copied, and will be found both artis ic and serviceable. 
Fig. 1.—Child’s braided slipper. This slipper would 
look very elegant for a child, braided with scarlet and 
gold silk braid on blue cloth. If preferred, however, 
velvet or bronze leather might be selected instead of cloth 
for the foundation, and a rich gold braid used instead of 
the silk braid, or a plain coloured braid might be run on, 
edged with gold twist. The pattern should be traced on 


tissue paper end tacked on the material to be 
braided. The braid 
ee eer, should then be run over 
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the paper, and when 
the work is complete this 
may be torn away. 
Chain-stitch might be 
Substituted forthe braid, 
worked in some very 
bright - coloured purse 
silk. This may be also 
done over the tissue- 
Paper, which, being so 
ee easily tears away. 

ore sending the slip- 
pers to be rans up, we 
would advise our readers 
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to tack some paper over the needlework, as it is so liable 
to soil under the shoemaker’s hands. 

Figs. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6.—BrarpInc Parrerns For CHIL- 
DREN’S DressEs, JacKETS, PINAForEs, &c.—There is 
scarcely any material for which braiding does not form a 
suitable trimming, as the process of the laundry does not 
injure it, and it is equally applicable for all woollen 
fabrics which are not intended for washing. One of the 
latest styles of braiding is to work it on a band of some 


other colour which will contrast well with the colour of | 


the dress, 
it on when 
and fasten- 
at each 
when it be- 
little worn 
removed 
trouble. 
also applied 
dresses and 
and is a 
as well as 
tal arrange- 


&e., laying 
completed, 
ing it down 
edge, so that 
comes a 
it can be 
without any 
This plan is 
to ladies’ 
under-skirts, 
very useful 
an ornamen- 
ment. When 


alittle girl’s dress is made 
with the Garibaldi 
body, the same pattern 
should be braided on 
the three folds, to 
match the bottom of 


the skirt. In this case a narrow pattern should be re- 
peated, if worked on the plain skirt, to make it sufficiently 
handsome ; but if the coloured band which we have just 
described is adopted, one row will be found sufficient. 
This arrangement has a very good effect with white 
piqué dresses, taking care that the coloured piqué is 
ingrain ; the braid should be white. 

Fig. 7.—Lady’s Braided Apron (reduced size).—The 
colour of material for this pattern must of course be 
chosen to suit the dress, but it would look exceedingly 
pretty in white muslin braided with white braid. It 
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Lag. 5. 
should be hemmed round and finished off with a white 
lace edging. 
The design, worked in gold braid, on cloth or blue 


velvet, would also answer admirably for a drawing-room 
occasional chair, 


Motherly Talks tvith sJoung Housekeepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. Beecuer. 


XIII—WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 


‘‘T SEE unrest, discontent, strife and sin—I see girls— 
. children in years—from whose cheek the first blush of 
innocence, from whose soul the last vestige of youth has 
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vanished ; women sold to frivolity ; women wasting most 
precious gifts ; women whose ambition has no higher object 
than to mislead and triumph over men ; men growing hard, 
selfish, and wicked—the slaves of their passions—going down 
to death, with no hand to save—all for the lack of a true home. 
Then I remember that the home is the true kingdom of 
women, where her rights can never be dethroned—that all 
[Ure love, all right thoughts, all religion, all governments, if 
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you would have them live, must have their roots beneath its 
altar. This conviction impels me to say to every woman who 
has a home, let home stand first, before all things !_ No matter 
how high your ambition may transcend its duties—no matter 
how far your talents or your influence may reach beyond its 
doors—before anything else, build up a true home! Be not 
its slave! Be its minister! Let it not be enough that it is 
swept and garnished ; that its silver glistens ; that its food is 
delicious. Feed the love init. Feed the truth init. Feed 
thought and aspiration—feed all charity and gentleness in it. 
Then from its walls shall come forth the true weman—the true 
man—who, together, shall rule and bless the land.” 

Is this an overwrought picture? We think not. What 
honour can be greater than to found such a home? What 
dignity higher than to reign its undisputed, honoured mis- 
tress? What is the ability to speak on 
apublic platform to large, _ intelligent 
audiences, or the wisdom that may 
command a seat on a judge’s bench, 
compared to that which can insure, 
and preside over a true home, with 
such skill that hus- band and children 
‘rise up and call her blessed”? To 
be the guiding star ae =—the ruling spirit 
---in such a position Pia is higher honour 
than to rule an em- gf ek pire. Woman’s 
rights! Has man any higher rights than these ? 

To be sure, man often abuses his power, and brings sorrow 
and woe upon her who, trusting and loving him, should be 
the honoured mistress of his heart—an equal partner in all 
his possessions, his joys, and his sorrows. But are there no 
instances on record where ‘the woman Thou gavest me” has 
abused the power with which the marriage vow invested her, 
destroying the peace, and making shipwreck of all that the 
husband holds most precious ? 

The laws do not as yet secure a wife such independence as 
will insure her against injustice and meanness from the 
hands of her husband ; but what defence have they provided 
against the bitter sorrows that bad wives can bring down 
upon their husbands? Has any one ever sought out the full 
statistics, or clearly estimated the average? It is, no doubt, 


well that this matter has 
been so widely agitated, as it 
all tends, it is to be hoped, 


to establish 


the rights of 
both man and 


woman on a 


firm founda- 
before this 
is settled, man 
a full state- 
wrongs— there 


tion ; but if, 
‘Srevolution” 
should make 
ment of his 
are those who 


could bring forward just 
cause of com- plaintin large 
measure. Ah! if husbands 
and wives would always 
remember that, with 
them as in other associations, ‘“‘Union is strength”— 
shat ‘United they stand; divided they fall 78, that 
together they should walk through life; together share 
the joys; together bear the burdens and the  crosses— 


what a happy world this would be! If it is a united 
kingdom, the wife accepts the rough as well as the 
smooth of household rule, as her part of the administration. 
If able to govern without a ‘kitchen cabinet,” a happy 
woman is she! But if not, she also takes the trials of the 
kitchen, the disagreeable details that must come on as part 
of her home life—-the vexation of spirit caused by the in- 
efficiency of the servants of the present time—and this is the 
dreariest part—a great and increasing hindrance to the per- 
fection that should be aimed at. But a good wife will bow 
her head, and endure these infelicities till a remedy is found, 
remembering that this is but a small part of home. The 
purest, sweetest, holiest elements that constitute a home, if 
recognised and administered in the right spirit, will enable 
her to forget these trials in the joy and peace that is set 
before her, and to which all may surely attain if woman 
forgets not her high calling in a poor ambition. 

Meanwhile the husband—the household king—accepts his 
part in the rule of this united kingdom. The dust and toil 


and strife, the 
the great world 
whatever sphere 
duties call him, 
cessities, luxu- 
according as heiis 
the family who 
this true home. 
We think the 


sorrows, the 
crowns, in mar- 
about evenly 
nothing will 


and bring order 
fusion of these 
so surely as the 


battling with 
outside, in 
his talents and 
to provide ne- 
ries, or honours 
prospered, for 
are sheltered in 


joys and the 
crosses and the 
ried life are 
balanced, and 
right all wrongs, 
out cf the con- 
vexed questions 
shelter of a true 


home, ruled by the true wife and mother. 


Che Housekeeper, 


COOKERY AND DOMESTIC HINTS. 


Potato CAKES (AMERICAN).—Grate one teacup of raw ham, 
mix it with a quart of finely mashed potato ; beat and stir 
into this two eggs, add pepper, salt (not too much), and a 
little mustard—a small teaspoonful is not too much if you like 
it highly seasoned ; roll in balls and fry alight brown. Sage 
and sweet marjoram can be added if their taste is agreeable. 

Cuickrn JELLY.—Cut up an old hen into quite small pieces; 
skin it, and pour over three pints of cold water; boil until 
the bones slip out from the meat easily, then take out all the 
meat, throw back the bones to boil in the liquor longer, chop 
meat with the rind of one lemon, having squeezed the juice 
into the}boiling liquor ; put 
the meat, well seasoned, 
into a jelly mould, and 
when the liquor is boiled 
down full one-half strain 
if upon the meat in the 
mould ; next morning turn 
it out of the mould and 
cut in slices. Do not 
throw away the feet of 
poultry, but pour boiling 
water over them to take 
off the skin, and then put 
the feet into the liquor to 
boil. There is a great 
deal of mucilage in 
their feet, and it is ex- 
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cellent both for the 
jelly and to enrich 
gravy for poultry, 
Prach JELLY. — 
Cut peaches in half, 
peel them and take 
out the kernels from 
the stones, make a 
clear syrup of a pound 
of white sugar to half 
a teacup of water. 
When made and boil- 
ing hot put in the 
peaches and part of 
the kernels — too 
many give a bitter 
flavour—boil gently 
ten minutes, then 
take half of the 
peaches on to a plat- 
ter and boil the other 
half ten minutes lon- 
ger; mix with the 
liquor of the peaches 
the strained juice of 
three lemons or or- 
anges and one ounce 
of isinglass that has 
been dissolved’ and 
strained; fill the 
moulds half full of 
jelly, let it stand till 
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your nails and hands; 
this will remove the 
stains effectually. A 
‘*bleaching liquid,” 
@) prepared from chlo- 
#/ vide of lime, is very 
effectual in removing 
all stains except those 
made by grease. Put 
four cunces of chlo- 
ride of lime into a 
wide-mouth quart 
bottle, add a little 
water and stir well 
with a stick, then fill 
the bottle nearly full 
with water, and let it 
stand, corked, fortwo 
weeks, that the chlo- 
ride may dissolve. 
During this time some 
gas will be disen- 
gaged, and to pre- 
vent explosion or 
driving out the cork 
it will be well twice 
a-day to remove the 
cork for an instant 
only, and as the gas 
has an extremely of- 
fensive smel! it is im- 


and carefully brush 


Fig. 3. 


set, then adé the rest 
of the peaches and 
fill the mould with 
jelly. One dozen 
peaches will make a 
good-sized mould full. 
lt isa very handsome 
table ornament, and 
very palatable. 
BLACKBERRY WINE. 
—First, secure good berries, good casks, 
and good Havana sugar. The berries 
should be perfectly ripe and not touched 
With the frost. ‘The, casks should be 


portant that care 

should be taken not to inhale it, as it 
is injurious for the lungs; when dif- 
fused through the apartment in small 
quantity it is jnot hurtful. After 
standing two weeks the clear solution 
should be poured off and kept in a 
well-corked bottle in a dark place, 
with paper wraped around the bottle, 
as light and air injure its properties. 
This bleaching fluid should be kept 
in every family, but servants ought 
not be allowed to use it indiscreetly. 
If ink is spilled on clothes or carpet do 
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Fig. 2. 


Fig. 1.—CHILD’s BRAIDED SLIPPER. 


cotton, and silk in the different manufactures. In former 
times chlorine or oxygenated muriatic gas was used in bleach- 
ing, but its effect on the lungs of the workmen was very 
injurious. Since chloride of lime has been used instead of 


Fig. 4. 


perfectly clean. A good way is to wash them with @ 
oiling water and common soda. Extract the juice 
of the fruit by pressing in a cider press, or even a 
cheese press ; but do not run the berries through Fig. 5 
an apple crusher, as that breaks many seeds ‘ oo ; g. 9. 
and gives a bad flavour to the wine. After expressing | chlorine it is considered safe for those employed in factories, 
the juice, strain through a cloth strainer; add to every and harmless in its effects on the goods bleached. In pick- 
quart of juice three pounds of sugar, and water sufficient ling, paring, or preserving fruit, the hands get badly stained. 
to make one gallon total. If less than three pounds of | Rub them in lemon juice; wet your nail-brush in the juice 
Sugar is added the wine will 
Stow acid. Place your mixture 
In a copper, and bring to a boil ; 
Skim as soon as it boils, then 
allow it to cool, and fill your 
casks about two-thirds full, and 
eep in a moderately cool place. 
lace a loose cloth over the 
bung and allow it to ferment. 
After fermenting four or five 
days fill the casks with fresh 
lquor, and allow it to ferment 
a8 long as it will, then bung 
tight, and in November remove 
to the cellar. Rack off in March; 
ave your spigot two inches 
above the bottom so as not to 
disturb the sediment. Rinse 
out the casks with boiling 
water and return the wine. 
Then let it stand until about 
June, and bottle in dark wine 
bottles. 


not allow it to dry, but as speedily as possible get 
cotton-batting, and wetting it in sweet milk soak 
the spot and rub with the cotton. Wring the 
cotton out and soak again with milk, and if used 
when the ink is fresh it will soon remove it. This 
cones wash in warm soapsuds and rinse in clear warm 
water. 


OrLING Froors ror KitcHENS.—A correspondent writes : 
I have for several years followed the plan of oiling uncarpeted 
floors in order to avoid the 
labour of scrubbing them, 
and I find it works well. 
You can either oil or paint 
them, of course, but 1 con- 
sider the oil more preferable 
on the following ground : It 
is cheaper. You can apply 
it yourself. You have not 
to wait, for it tou dry. It 
produces a pleasanter colour. 
It doesn’t show tracks of 
dust, mud, and such like, 
and then more, a floor thus 
prepared does not require 
frequent cleaning. | The 
foiled floor is better than a 
plain one inthe following 
articulars : It looks better. 
t does not require scrub- 
bing. Grease spots never 
hurt it. To prepare a floor, 
I take a quantity of the 
cheapest and least offensive 
oil 1 can secure, and apply 
it with a common paint 
brush. I put it on smoothly, 
so that it will strike in 
equally all over, and not 
stand in spots on the sur- 
face. I do this at night 
after the evening work is 
finished, and find the place 
ready for use the next morn- 
ing. Of course, it would 
not injure the oiled surface 
itself to tread upon it at 
once ; butigrease 1s liable to 
be tracked from it at first to 
adjacent parts of the house. 
# A new coat of oil applied 
yonce in six months, or 
even once a year, some- 
times is sufficient to keep a 
floor in perfect order. One 
aa May thus prepare to great 
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THE HOUSEHOLD 
NOTE-BOOK. 


Fruir Starxs.—Now that 
berries and fruits of all kinds 
are in season the housekeeper 
will find it necessary to look 
Carefully after the stains. They 
are easily removed if attended 
to at once, but if left to dry for 
a day or two it will be a more 
difficult work. Stretch the 
Stained spot tightly over a deep 
bowl or pail, and pour over it 
boiling hot water, letting it 
filter through till the stain dis- 
appears. ‘The water must be 
really boiling, not simply scald- 
ing. If the article has been 
thrown into suds before looking 
after the stains the hot water 
Will not destroy them. In that 


Case wet the stain, and while J advantage the floors of 
Wet spread over the spot some kitchens, pantries, back 
chloride of lime, lay the piece Sq halls, . porticoes, closets, 


On the grass or hang on the 
Clothes-line where the sun will 
Strike through forafew minutes, 
and then wash and boil imme- 
diately, This is sure, but 
Should be used with care and 
Judgment or it will eat the 
cloth ; _but with proper over- 
Sight it is safe and trust- 
Worthy. Chloride of lime is 
argely used in bleaching linen 


9 bath-rooms and labourer’s 
bedrooms. It is also a 
good plan in children’s 
apartments. — [Our corre- 
spondent’s plan may have 
answered tolerably well, but 
would not Stephens’ Wood- 
staining Fluids have been 
better ?—Ep, Lady's Own 
Paper.] 
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By a Man or Business. 
es 
IlL—HOW TO SECURE A LEGACY. 

IFE Assurance is pre-eminently a woman’s question. 
As we have shown in our previous article, it is she 
and her little ones who suffer, should the early death of her 
husband leave her dependent upon the world ; it is she 
who, with a heart overwhelmed with affliction, and sur- 
rounded with a family of helpless children, feels totally 
unable to face her difficulties. The mental faculties are 
benumbed for the time, and in sheer despair she exclaims, 
What can I do? Wife, mother, daughter, look back. 
Cannot you recall such cases amongst your friends or 
acquaintances? If not, happy indeed are you. Who 
would not, then, do all they could to prevent such a 
catastrophe? Surely the cup of sorrow is sufficiently full 
in the heartfelt grief for the loss of the dear one without 
having it increased by the thought that the bitter pangs 

of poverty must be added to the draught. _ 

In the interests of women we do not hesitate to pursue 
our subject, convinced that if we can but make it more 
plain and simple, and remove those objections which too 
often Inrk in ladies’ minds, we shall be carrying out the 
object of the Lapy’s Own Paper, which is the protection 
and advancement of their interests. 

We propose now to deal with the question as to the 
safety of Insurance companies, and the soundness of the 
principles upon which they are based. We shall deal with 
the latter qnestion first, as being the foundation upon 
which their safety must depend; for once establish the 
fact that the principles upon which they are based are 
perfectly sound, it then becomes a simple question of the 
administrative ability and the honesty of those by whom 
they are managed as to whether they are safe. 

We cannot help here noticing the unfortunate title that 
this subject has attained—“ Life Assurance.” The term 
“ Life” expresses the total period of our earthly exist- 
ence, and includes those wonderful changes of mind and 
body, those diverse, yet continuing stages of our existence 
by which, without forfeiting our own personal identity, 
infancy, childhood, manhood, and decay are all included 
in a span. How far this span may be lengthened or 
shortened by human agency, is not now our subject, but 
certainly the plan we are now discussing does not ‘* Assure” 
a continuance of * Life,” or, except incidentally by giving 
peace to the mind, any extension of it. It simply says, 
life is most uncertain; you may live to a ripe old age, or 
you may be cut off in your prime ; but by the yearly pay- 
ment of a certain sum of money, called the ‘* Premium,” 
whenever death takes place, you will leave the legacy 
contracted for to your friends. 

Now, how can this be safely accomplished? It is a 
fact which scientific men of the highest standard and the 
experience of Assurance societies a century old have in- 
contestably proved that however uncertain is the life of 
an individual—and it is the most uncertain thing in ex- 
istence—-there is no uncertainty at all as to the average 
duration of the lives of a large number of persons at a 
given age, or that, as Dr. Southwood Smith says, “ mor- 
tality is subject to a law, the operation of which is as 
regular as that of gravitation ;” for instance, out of 1,000 
persons aged thirty-nine, ten might be predicted with 
certainty to die during the year; none of them can tell 
who it will be, still that number will die. 

Surely it is an evidence of the wisdom and benevolence 
of the great Creator, that whilst he has revealed to us the 
average duration of life, by which we may make pro- 
vision for those who are connected with us by the nearest 
and dearest relationships, he has at the same time hidden 
in inscrutable mystery the day and the hour when this 
aid will be required. 

Oh! ’tis well that the future is hid from our sight, 
That we walk in the sunshine, nor dream of the cloud; 
That we cherish a flower, and think not of blight ; 

That we dance on the loom that may weave us a shroud. 
It was good, it was kind, in the Wise One above, 

To fling destiny’s veil o’er the face of our years, 

That we dread not the blow that shall strike at our love, 
And expect not the beam that shall dry up our tears. 


Now suppose the 1,000 persons above mentioned 
wished to secure 1,000/. for each of the ten persons that 
would die during the year. This would be accomplished 
by each of the 1,000 persons subscribing 10/., which 
would provide a fund of 10,000/., or 1,0002. to the family 
of each of those who would die during the year. This, 
then, is.the foundation of the system of Assurance, and 
the same principle is applied to ‘‘ Marine and Fire In- 
surance.” There is nothing of speculation about it, and 
surely nothing to shorten life, as some have most 
foolishly imagined. It is the simplest mode of carrying 
out the principle of ‘‘share and share alike ;” and those 
who oppose it must either be very selfish or very silly. 
We are convinced that few institutions of modern times 
have conferred so great advantages on society as those 
honestly devoted to the transaction of ‘Life Assurance ” 
business, and whilst from the collapse of one or two 
offices a great cry has been raised and legislative enact- 
ments passed, we are jealous that the system shall not be 
discredited. 

We do not hesitate to say that we know of no invest- 
ment equally certain of good results, for, should life be 
continued, and the consequences Assured against escaped, 
who would regret the payment of the small sum of money 
which, whilst it has given peace and certitude to the 
ARSULEC, oe _ blessed and cheered the hearts of the 
beresre ra atives who have been the recipients of the 
benefits thus gained, “Hope is, without a figure, the 
sunshine of the soul,” and the man whose life is Assured 
possesses an amount of independence and peace of mind, 
which is essential to the transaction of the daily affairs of 
life. He says: “I have done my duty to my family. 
and if anything happen to me, they are provided for.” 
His attention 18 not distracted by anxieties ag to the 
future, and he is at liberty the more zealously to devote 
his attention to his daily occupation. 

‘No man, of any susceptibility, can enjoy the passing 
pleasures of to-day unless h2 has made the best provision 
in his power for the wants of to-morrow. The principle 
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of ‘‘Life Assurance,” we maintain, is sound, and, with 


| judicious management, no failure ought to take place, 


But then comes in the principle of competition. Offices 
start with low premiums, and great advantages are held 
out to catch the unwary. An eminent actuary allows his 
name to be affixed to the prospectus, directors whose 
names ought to be a guarantee for integrity are secured, 
local agents are appointed, and all goes on swimmingly 
for a few years, when, after an official investigation, 
affairs are found to be in a state of confusion, and amal- 
gamation—or what is worse, dissolution—takes place. 

We shall in our next inquire into those features which 
Assurance Societies may adopt with advantage, especially 
noticing the provisions incorporated in the ‘* Women’s 
Property Bill” and the ‘Assurance Bill,” passed through 
Parliament last session. 


Correspondence. 


,[ We invite discussion on all subjects of interest to ladies, and it must be 
distinctly understood therefore, that by giving insertion to the letters of 


correspondents, we do not necesssaril identif ourselves wi ini 
SE Me wilterse LO ES y ourselves with the opinions 


WET-NURSING. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paprr. 


Sir, —In your impression of August 20, a well-known lady 
writer, using the initials M. A. B., refers to a recent article 
by myself upon the ‘‘ Diet of Nursing-Mothers and Infants, ” 
and expresses regret that I shonld give my sanction to the 
practice of wet-nursing. In reference-to this subject, which 
[think is one of great importance, I shall be glad to state 
that I never recommend the practice of wet-nursing otherwise 
than as a dernier ressort, in cases where the mother is unable 
from ill health to perform her duty to herchild. The practice 
of turning off a young infant merely in order to facilitate 
fashionable dissipation on the part of the mother I regard as 
a hateful sin, and as one for which the mother suffers as well 
as the child, the final result of wet-nursing often being a 
numerous family of weakly, ill-formed children, in place of 
half the number well-constituted and highly vitalised. 

But, unfortunately, my experience as a physician proves 
that there are many cases in which not only is a numerous 
rapid family a tax which the strength of the mother is unable 
to bear, but in which it also proves necessary to relieve the 
mother wholly, or in part, of the natural duty of nursing 
her child. In these cases I always advise the mother 
to persist to the last in nursing her child to a small 
extent, and to support her own strength by skilful 
feeding. But still a supplement must be found, and 
this can only be some form of artificial feeding or wet-nursiug, 
In some very difficult cases I find the malt food a valuable 
accessory to the ordinary child’s food ; there remain, however, 
infants which would miserably perish, but for the assistance 
of the wet-nurse, 

Here M. A. B., if I rightly recollect her views, would 
argue that the child of the wet-nurse is sacrificed for the 
chance of saving the more delicate child, by whomit is supplan- 
ted atitsmother’s breast. Undoubtedly this often isthecase, and 
the wet-nurse is tempted to consign her own healthy infant to a 
species of slow starvation by selling its milk and leaving it to 
the imperfect appliances which the poorer classes have for 
preparing artificial infant’s food, and there are few things in 
which cleanliness, skill, and unexceptionable materials and 
appliances are more indispensable. M. A. B.’s argument is 
unanswerable, as against the neglect of poorer children in order 
to facilitate unnecessary indulgences on the part of a wealthy 
but wanton mother. On the other hand, I could point 
out many cases in my own experience where I have selected 
and recommended the wet-nurse, with the result of saving 
the life of a now promising child, and without other than 2 
good result to the wet-nurse and the supplanted infant. 

Unfortunately the class of persons from whom wet-nyrses 
come are often so placed that the comfortable home, the good 
food, and the liberal pay which is obtained, far more than 
counterbalance the physical evil which often accrues to the 
supplanted infant. For without wet-nursing such women 
would have to neglect their infants much more grievously and 
for a less adequate return. 

Tam sure that great good will come of ventilating such 
subjects in your pages through the medium of gifted ladies 
such as M. A. B., who have given time and thought to these 
questions. —I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

JAMES Epmunps, M.D. 

4, Fitzroy-square, August 27, 1870. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paper. 

Dear Sir,—May T again trouble you by begging the inser- 
tion of the following letter, prepared by ladies who have 
laboured most energetically in our cause ?—Yours truly, 
UNPROTECTED. 

Sir,—Will you permit us, through your columns, to address 
an appeal to those favourable to the amendment of the law 
with regard to the property of married women ? 

While we gladly admit that the Act of last Session provides 
an immediate remedy for some of the most common and 
palpable evils arising out of the injustice of the common law, 
ani that, having regard to the number of women whose 
position is favourably affected by it, it is a real and great gain, 
we cannot but regret that our legislators should have 
abandoned the vital principle of the original measure, and 
have retained the general rule of confiscation of a wife’s 
property by the simple act of marriage. 

We object further to the present Act because the protection 
it ofers is wholly inadequate to meet the needs of the case ; 
because it applies the complicated rules and decisions of the 
Equity Courts respecting the separate estate of a wife to sums 
of the most trifling amount ; because it frees a husband from 
liability for his wife’s debts contracted before marriage, while 
retaining the principle of confiscation of all her property 
owned before marriage; because in most of its provisions 
relating to property it requires a formal process of application 
on the part of a woman as regards each separate portion of her 
estate ; and because, though professedly designed to profit the 
poorest class of women, it is unintelligible without the aid of 
a lawyer. The marginal notes appended to the Act are 
calculated to mislead the public as to its real purport. 

On these grounds, though we regard the Act as an im- 
portant concession to the growing sentiments of justice, we 
decline to accept it as even a temporary settlement of the 
question. We have decided, therefore, to keep our organisa- 
tion intact and im working order, andi to’ continue to press the 
subject upon public attention, im the hope that.at # very early 
period a complete measure may be brought forward with a 
fair hope of success. 

We ask our friends to contribute liberally towards the sum 
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of 150/., which we wish to raise at once, so that we may not 
only meet existing liabilities, but be prepared to act with 
vigour at the first favourable crisis.—We are, obediently yours, 
ELizaBetu ©, WOLSTENHOLME, Hon. Sec., Moody 
Hall, Congleton. 
Lyp1A E. Becker, Treasurer, 28, Jackson’s-row, 
Albert-square, Manchester. 


CUSTOMS—BANEFUL, PAINFUL, FOOLISH. 
To the Editor of the Lapy’s OWN PAPER. 


Sir,—I read one day about the Druse horn—nay, I saw one 
once—a tall, hollow affair of silver, not unlike an old-fashioned 
stage-horn, nay, a fish-horn. This must, among the Druses, 
be worn by every married woman all her life. It is set upon 
her forehead, resting upon the larger end on a cushion, kept 
in its position by cords or bands, and if a veil be worn it must 
fall over the top of the horn, adding no little to the weight 
and pressure of this six-inch ornament and burden. And this 
horn, they told me, a woman must wear, night and day, for 
life. It is said thatat first and for a long period the wearers 


| suffer very much, and have terrific headaches, so that they 


are at times almost distracted, till in time they become accus 
tomed to it, and either learn to endure or cease to feel. 

Of course it is barbarous and unreasonable; so is our syf- 
tem of stays or corsets, which Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
describes in her letters as such a source of wonder to Turkish 
women. Nobody knows quite why it is done, but it is true 
that half our women almost squeeze the breath out of their 
bodies, and are only free when they are undressed. 

But this is only by-the-bye. I had other customs in mind. 

When or whence did it arise that when one dies and goes to 
heaven all§the family must shroud themselves in deepest 
black, and the women be the especial victims ? 

Somewhere the custom must have arisen, since the days of 
our ancestors—the Saxons or the Picts and Scots, whose only 
clothing was painted on! Is it going further, or will there 
be some resistance and a return to the right way ? 

Some women spend half their lives under crape, a sort of 
self-imposed penance, hot, heavy, unwholesome. There is 
poison in crape ; it sometimes produces eruptions and disease ; 
there is poison in bad air; there is ruin to the eyes in the 
exhalations and in the diagonal lines of the dark and heavy 
veil, Men may wear a badge of mourning fora time, and 
then resume light clothes and yellow gloves if they will. A 
man may do this, while his wife continues to mourn for his 
friend and decorously swelters under her crape. And very 
few dare to brave Mrs. Grundy and follow out their convic- 
tions by refusing to yield to this absurd demand of custom. 

We think it is growing worse and worse. A family will 
wear crape three years, and black dresses three years more, 
for a mother who went straight to heaven, and who would 
say to them, ‘‘mourn not for me.’’ And so strong is the 
force of example that some one else must do the same, or it 
shows a ‘‘ want of feeling.” 

Now is not this a sort of Druse horn? For it is no small 
thing to take away so much that is bright and cheerful in 
one’s surroundings for so many years of life, and submit to a 
dress, hot, heavy, and inconvenient. There is but one life to 
live. Why spoil that? 

Can’t men help women out of this bondage by suggesting 
some badge of mourning which shall say, like the band on a 
man’s hat, ‘‘ I have lost a friend.” As it is, in many cases, 
the dress is a greater trial than the loss. It is like the Druse 
horu, a mere custom ; for some nations wear yellow, and 
some scarlet or blue, which mean just as much, and are more 
sensible and less burdensome. 

When women want their rights, if they will emancipate 
themselves from such burdens, “let all the people say,” as 
does yours obediently, ‘* AMEN.” 


A young lady who was mixed up in the Hull convent case, 
Saurin_ v. Starr, is now fulfilling an engagement at the 
It may be remembered 
that. while at Hull Miss Saurin had the supervision of the 


_ convent school, in which a Miss Bessy Armytage was a 


teacher. One of the ‘‘sins” of insubordination laid to the 
charge of Miss Saurin was that on one occasion she put back 
the school clock. Miss Saurin denied the accusation, and a 
subpoena was issued for the attendance of Miss Armytage, 


| who, in the witness-box confessed that she committed the 


“sinful” act. On leaving Hull Miss <Armytage joined 
Madame Tonnellier’s opera company, and for the last two or 
three years she has been singing at music-halls. 

The Birmingham Musical Festival was inaugurated on 
Tuesday in the Townhall with the performance of Elijah, 
What Elijah has been to Birmingham, and what the Birming- 


| ham people think of Zijah, need not be insisted upon again. 
Enough that the glory shed over the Festival of 1846, for 


which the sacred masterpiece of Mendelssohn was expressly 
written, and at which, in the Townhall, on the morning of 
August 26, under the composer’s own direction, it was first 
performed, is still vividly remembered. Since that time 
Elijah has been produced at each successive triennial meeting 
—a proof, if any were required, of the ever increasing estima- 
tion in which it is held. 

A QuerER Fisw.—A Scotch paper reports that a few days 
ago one of the herring boats at Dunbar, which brought in a 
good shot of herring from the Fife coast, also landed a speci- 
men of a rare fish called a ‘‘puffy.”” From the description 
given of this fish it appears to be a compound of an alderman 
and a lifeguardsman. It was six feet two inches in length, 
four feet round at the thickest part of the body, and the fatty 
matter in which it was enveloped was about one inch in 
thickness. It was furnished with two rows of teeth in each 
jaw, twenty-three teeth in the lower row, and twenty-four in 
the, upper. It weighed between four and five ewt, 


War Mars,—One of the best war maps published is that pre- 
sented, through the medium of the grocers, by the manufacturers 
of the Glenfield Starch, to all purchasers of that popular article. 
Grocers may have them by applying direct. 


LaDIEs should -emember Borwick’s Baking Powder received Two 
Gold Medal» sor its’ superiority over all other Baking Powders 
For makir Puddings, Pies, and Tarts. Sold everywhere in 6d, 
and Is. boxes, also 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. packets. ; 

Fancy Dresses.—Z, Smmpson and Company invite speciul atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Summer Goods, 4}1., 64d., 
7d., 83d., 103d., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6$d. per yard, worth 9d.—Z. Simpson and 
Co. are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s, 6d. the dress of 12 yards. -65 and 66 (late 48, 19, 50, and §3), 
Farringdon-street, F. C. : 

Perhaps the best mode of replying to the difficult question of the 
selection of a sewing machine will be to invite attention to the 
Sewing Machine Depot of Messrs Smith and Co., 4, Charles-street, 
Sohc-square, where may be seen and worked all the hand and 
treadle machines by the most noted makers. Smith and Co, sell 
machines at the manufacturers’ prices, and will exchange any 
machine sold by them within one month without charge for and 
At this depdt a lady can inspect the various machines, and select 
the one best suited for her requirements, 
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THE COURT. 


THE QureEN, accompanied by Princess Louise, walked out 
at Balmoral on Monday morning last week. | In the afternoon 
the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, and attended 

y Lady Churchill, drove out. Princess Louise rode and 
rince Leopold drove out. 

On tke Tuesday morning the Queen, accompanied by Prin- 
Cess Beatrice, walked out. Prince Arthur went out shooting. 
In the afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by Miss Cavendish and Miss Lascelles, 
drove to the Glassalt Shiel. Princess Louise rode out, at- 
tended by Lady Churchill. Prince Leopold drove out in the 
Morning and afternoon. 

The Queen went out on the Wednesday morning, accom- 
panied by Princess Louise. In the afternoon the Queen, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice, and attended by Lady 
Churchill, drove out. Princess Louise drove out, attended 
by Miss Cavendish. The Prince and Princess of Wales dined 
With the Queen. Mr. A. B. Mitford had also the honour of 
dining with Her Majesty. Viscount Halifax has arrived at 
Balmoral, 

The Queen drove out on Thursday morning, accompanied 
by Prince Leopold, and went out in the afternoon with Prin- 
cess Beatrice. 

On Friday morning the Queen went out, accompanied by 
Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice. Friday being the 
anniversary of the birth of the lamented Prince Consort, the 
Prince of Wales and Prinee Arthur, with all the servants and 
tenants, assembled at the obelisk and drank to the Prince’s 
memory. In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied 
by Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice. Princess Louise 
and Prince Arthur, attended by Miss Lascelles and Colonel 
Maude, accompanied Her Majesty on horseback. 

The Queen went out on Saturday morning, attended by 
Lady Churchill. In the afternoon, the Queen, accompanied 
by the Princess of Wales and Princess Louise, drove round 
by Gairn side. Prince Arthur, attended by Colonel Maude, 
joined the Prince of Wales's shooting party. Prince Leopold 
drove out in the morning and afternoon. 

Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar and the Countess Dornburg 
and Lord and Lady Cecilia Bingham had the honour of dining 
with Her Majesty. 

On Sunday the Queen, aceompanied by Princess Louise, 
Prince Arthur, and Princess Beatrice, attended morning 
service at Crathie. The Rev. Dr. Taylor officiated. Lady 
Churebill and Colonel Maude were in attendance. In the 
afternoon the Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and 
attended by Lady Churchill, drove to Birkhall. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian, 
who spent four days last week at Stoke Edith Park, Hereford- 
shire, the seat of Lady Emily Foley, and_im attending the 
Hereford Musical Festival, left Stoke Edith om Saturday 
morning, on their return to Malvern. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Mr. and the Hon. Mrs. Rashleigh and Miss Rashleigh have 
left town for St. Leonard’s-hill, near Windsor, which they 
have taken on lease, Mrs. Rashleigh, who has been confined 
to bed for some months, is gradually improving in health. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby intend to remain at 
Knowsley for the autumn. The first week in October they 
will receive a succession of visitors. 

Mr. W. J. Clement, M.P. for Shrewsbury, has died, after a 
lingering illness. The deceased member was a justice of the 
peace, a deputy-lieutenant for the county of Merioneth, and 
was Mayor of Shrewsbury 1863-4-5. He was one of the very 
few members of the medical profession sitting in the House of 
Commons. 

We have to record the death of Aubery John, thirteenth 
Baron Somerville, in the peerage of Scotland, which took place 
at Somerville Aston, near Evesham. His lordship was born 
in 1838, and in 1868 succeeded his cousin, who was killed by 
being thrown from his horse in the hunting-tield in Leicester- 
shire. The deceased at the time he succeeded to the title was 
a squatter in Australia, where he had an extensive sugar 
manufactory. His death was somewhat sudden. 

The death is announced of the veteran Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital, Field-Marshal Sir Alexander Woodford, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., and colonel of the Scots Fusilier Guards. The 
venerable Field-Marshal, who was in his eighty-ninth year, 
was the son of Lieutenant-Colonel John Woodford, by Susan, 
eldest daughter of Cosmo George, third Duke of Gordon, and 
widow of John, ninth Earl of Westmoreland. 

The Marchioness of Lansdowne gave birth to a daughter 
on Saturday last,-at Bowood, Wilts. 

The Earl of Wilton, after a cruise in his yacht, arrived at 
the end of last week on a visit to Lord and Lady de Ros, 
at Strangford, county Down. The Countess left Grosvenor- 
Square on Saturday, to join his lordshipgat Greenock, to 
make a tour of visits in Scotland. 

The illness of Viscount’ Midleton terminated fatally on 
Monday morning at Peperharrow, his seat near Godalming, 
Surrey. The late Viscount Midleton was the youngest son of 
the Hon. and Most Rey. Charles, Lord Archbishop of Cashel, 
fourth son of George, third viscount, by Mary, daughter of 
the Right Rev. Richard Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, and 
was born Sth July, 1798; he married, first, March 16, 1824, 
Lady Elizabeth Anne Brudenell, eldest daughter of Robert, 
sixth Earl of Cardigan, and widow of the Hon. John Perceval. 
She died without issue November 24, 1824. He married, 
Second, March 13, 1829, his cousin, the Hon. Harriet Brodrick 
fourth daughter of George, fourth Viscount Midleton, by 
whom he leaves surviving issue four sons and one daughter, 

is eldest son and successor, the Hon. William Brodrick, 
being M.P. for Mid-Surrey. 

The Marquis of Hertford has just died at Paris. By his 
will he has left all his French property to his natural son, M. 

tichard, though it has always been given out that Bagatelle, 
is residence in the Bois de Boulogne, would go to the Prince 
mperial, and his art treasures to the galleries of the Louvre. 
ady Franklin, who had been absent from England for 
Several months on a tour through the United States, including 
an Francisco, and some of the Pacific ports, with the object 
of obtaining if possible, a clue to the reported existence in the 
tates of relics of the late Sir John Franklin, arrived in the 
€rsey on Saturday, from New York, in the Cunard steamer 


Tripoli. Though over seventy years of age Lady Frankiin 
appeared in the enjoyment of tolerably good health. 

Lady Charles Wellesley and daughters have arrived from 
the Continent, and on Monday left town for their country seat 
in Hampshire, for the autumn. 

The Dean of Westminster and Lady Augusta Stanley are 
making a tour of visits in Scotland. 

We have to announce the death of Alberic Drummond- 
Willoughby, Baron Willoughby de Eresby and Baron Gwydyr 
in the county of Carnarvon, in the peerage of England, and 
also a baronet, creation 1763, which took place at his resi- 
dence at Richmond on Friday night. His lordship had been 
for some time in an unsatisfactory state of health, conse- 
quently his immediate relatives were prepared for his death. 
His eldest sister, Dowager Lady Aveland, was with him at 
his dissolution. The late Lord was the only son and the 
youngest of the issue of Peter Robert Drummond-Willoughby, 
second Lord Gwydyr, by his wife, the Hon. Clementina Sarah 
Drummond, only surviving child and heir of James, Lord 
Perth (title extinct). He was born December 25, 1821, con- 
sequently he was in his forty-ninth year. His two surviving 
sisters are Dowager Lady Aveland and Lady Carington. He 
succeeded to the family honours on the death of his father in 
1865. He was unmarried, and the family estates in Lincoln- 
shire and Scotland are in consequence inherited by his eldest 
sister, Dowager Lady Aveland. The barony of Gwydyr 
becomes extinct, and the ancient peerage of Willoughby de 
Eresby again falls into abeyance between his two surviving 
sisters, Dowager Lady Aveland and Lady Carington. 

Writing on the 19th ult. from Nancy a correspondent says : 
We have a section of the British House of Commons here to- 
day, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. Auberon Herbert, and Mr. Winter- 
botham, who have joined the Juanitas, and whom I have just 
seen with their badges on their arms preparing for their work 
as Brothers of Charity. They travel with a train of hospital 
supplies under Count Golz, and along with them are eleven 
Sisters of Charity and deaconesses. They have had, they tell 
me, some amusing adventures on their way, have been arrested 
by both sides, have had odd lodgings and adventures, and 
have passed over the recent battle-fields in the Crown Prince’s 
track, These gentlemen are attached to the hospital estab- 
lishments of the Crown Prince’s army, and will follow head- 
quarters one day’s march in the rear. 

Intelligence was received in London on Wednesday, by the 
Earl of Aberdeen’s family, that his lordship had been drowned 
while on a passage from America to Melbourne. ‘The noble 
Earl, who was in his twenty-ninth year, has been travelling 
some time, and little has been heard of him for the last two 
years. He is succeeded by his brother, the Hon, John Camp- 
bell Gordon, who was was born in 1847. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


A telegram, as we were going to press, reached us to the 
effect that the youthful Queen of Greece gave birth on Tues- 
day to a daughter, who has received the name of Alexandra. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Thursday last week the parish of Birch witnessed a gay 
demonstration, upon the occasion of celebrating the marriage 
of Mr. James Round, one of the representatives of East Essex, 
with Miss Sybilla Joanna Freeland, youngest daughter of 
the late Rev. Henry Freeland, rector of Hasketon, Suffolk, 
and adopted child of the late Mr.Charles Grey Round, formerly 
Recorder for Colchester. The church was decorated with 
rustic baskets containing orchids, climbing plants, ferns, &c., 
suspended from the roof. The stone pillars were encircled 
with wreaths of flowers, evergreens, and cereals, and the pul- 
pit displayed similar devices. The bride wore a dress of 
white satin trimmed with plaited tulle flounces and orange 
blossom, and tulle veil. The bridesmaids, twelve in number, 
were attired in dresses of white grenadine, with plaited 
flounces, trimmed with white satin, and satin sashes ; six 
with brier roses and six with forget-me-nots. Each of the 
bridesmaids wore a gold locket set with an amethyst, pre- 
sented by the bridegroom. After the service the bride 
and bridegroom proceeded to Briar Hall, where a most 
recherché breakfast was served for between seventy and 
eighty guests in the dining saloon. During the afternoon the 
happy pair departed with honours en route for the Cumberland 
Lakes. 

The marriage of Sir Patrick Keith Murray, Bart., of Ochter- 
tyre, &c., with Miss Frances Amelia Jemima Murray, sixth 
daughter of Anthony Murray, Esq., of Dollerie, was solemnised 
at the Episcopal Chapel at Crieff, on Tuesday morning. The 
bridegroom, accompanied by his best man, arrived early at 
the church. The bride was met at the porch by her two 
bridesmaids, and was led to the altar and given away by her 
father, Mr. Murray of Dollerie. The bride was attired in a 
white silk dress, trimmed with Honiton lace, and veil of 
Honiton point lace. She wore a large plain gold locket, sur- 
mounted with a set of diamonds, known as ‘‘ the Cromarty 
diamonds,” that have been for several generations in the 
family. The bridesmaids were Miss Isabella Louisa Murray, 
sister of the bride, and Miss Mary Anne Charlotte Keith 
Murray, sister of the bridegroom. ‘They wore dresses of pale 
mauve silk, trimmed with clear white muslin, white tulle 
bonnets, with long tulle veils and westeria corresponding 
with the dresses. At the conclusion of the ceremony the 
bridal party adjourned to Dollerie. The bride and bridegroom 
left Dollerie at one o'clock en route for the scuth. 

On the Thursday the village of Harpenden was the scene of 
great rejoicing, on the occasion of the marriage of Mr, Walter 
Pennington Creyke to Miss Lawes, only daughter of John 
Bennett Lawes, Esq., of Rothamsted-park. Triumphal arches 
were erected the whole distance from the park lodge to the 
church. The bridegroom, accompanied by his best man, Lord 
John Hay, took his position before the altar a few minutes 
before the arrival of the bride, who came up the church on 
her father’s arm, followed by eight bridesmaids, all dressed 
alike in blue silk short dresses with white pannier skirts ; 
white tulle bonnets and veils, with blue forget-me-nots and 
rosebuds. ‘The bride wore a white satin dress with Brussels 
lace veil, presented by her grandmother, Mrs. Lawes, and 
flonnces to match. Her ornaments were a tiara, necklace, and 
earrings of diamonds. The happy couple took their departure 
at two o'clock. ‘ 

The marriage of the Right Hon. Sir John M ‘Neill, G.C.B., 
of Granton House, with Lady Emma Augusta Campbell, only 
sister of the Duke of Argyll, took place on Friday last, at 
Inverary Castle, in the presence of a distinguished circle. 
The officiating clergyman. was the Rev. Dr. Candlish, of Free 
St. George’s Edinburgh, the bride being & member of that 
congregation. After the ceremony the marriage schedule was 
signed, tirst by the contracting parties, then by the minister, 
and lastly by the Duke of Argyll and Lord Colonsay, as wit- 
nesses, Sir John and Lady M‘Neili shortly afterwards started 
for Roseneath Castle. During the day the Duke’s yacht 
Columba and the other craft in the bay were gaily decked 


| with bunting in honour of the occasion, 
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We understand a marriage is arranged, and will take place 
in October, between the Earl of Cottenham and Miss Dallas, 
only daughter of Sir Robert Charles Dallas, Bart., and the 
Hon. Lady Dallas. 

A marriage is arranged between Lord Guernsey, eldest son 
of the Earl of Aylesford, and Miss Edith Williams, third 
daughter of Colonel Peers Williams, of Craig-y-Don, Bangor, 
and Berkeley-square. q 

The marriage of the Hon. Richard 8, Stapleton Cotton, 
second son of Viscount Combermere, Ensign and Lieutenant 
Scots Fusilier Guards, with the Hon. Jane Charlotte Methuen, 
second daughter of Lord Methuen, will be celebrated in 
October. 

We understand that a marriage arranged between Captain 
H. F. Rowley, 78th Highlanders, fifth son of the late Captain 
F. F. Rowley, R.N., and Miss Eveline Noaa, second daughter 
of Mr. D. Innes Noad, of Fen Court, Chertsey, Surrey, is to 
take place the last week in September. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 


The will of the Right Hon. Caroline, Dowager Countess of 
Dunraven and Mount-EFarl, of Dunraven Castle, near Bridgend, 
Glamorganshire, and Clearwell Court, Gloucestershire, relict 
of Windham Henry, second Earl of Dunraven, who died in 
1850, and was the daughter and heiress of the late Thomas 
Wyndham, Esq., of Dunraven Castle, was proved in London, 
the personalty being sworn under 90,0002. The will is dated 
July 20, 1869, and her ladyship died on May 26 last, in her 
eighty-first year. Her ladyship desires that her several 
pensioners be paid their usual quarterly, monthly, and weekly 
allowances during their respective lives. She bequeaths 100/. 
to the Society for the Support of Widows and Orphans of 
Necessitous Clergymen in Glamorganshire and Diocese of 
Llandaff. Her ladyship directs that, should the chapel at 
her mansion at Clearwell be disused, the three memorial 
windows are to be removed and set up in the church of 
Newlands, and 20/. allowed for expenses. She bequeaths 
1,0002. Three per cents. in payment of salary of the master 
and mistress of St. Peter’s National Schools, lately built at 
Clearwell by her ladyship, with the aid of the Privy Council ; 
and also bequeaths 1,000/., the interest to be applied in aid 
of the Cottage Hospital at Clearwell, and 100/. to the poor of 
Clearwell. Her ladyship bas left annuities and legacies to 
her domestic servants, free of duty. She bequeaths all rent 
of real estates to her eldest son, the present Earl, She has 
left numerous bequests to relatives and friends. The residue 
of her property she leaves to her grandson, Windham Henr 
Wyndham.-Quin, eldest son of her second son, the Hon. W. 
H. Wyndham-Quin, deceased. : 

The will of John Abbott, Esq., late of Halifax, was proved 
at Wakefield under 140,000/. personalty in England ; he was 
also possessed of estates in Australia and New Zealand, which 
are to be dealt with as personalty. There are numerous 
liberal legacies to his cousins and other relatives and friends, 
some residing in distant parts of the globe. He has lett the 
bulk of his property to his cousin, John Abbott, whom he 
states to be his nearest surviving relative, and appomts him 
residuary legatee. There are numerous charitable bequests 
amounting to 60,0002. 


A PAWNBROKER IN TROUBLE ABouT A Lapy’s DRESS. — 
At the Wandsworth Police-court Mr. Joseph William Clark, a 
pawnbroker, of High-street, Clapham, was summoned for 
neglecting to re-deliver a dress pledged at his shop. The 
dress, which was described as ‘‘a double-brocaded brown 
silk,” was originally purchased at Swan and Edgar’s, Regent- 
street, and cost 20/. It was sold to the complainant’s wife 
for 101. by a lady who went to India. It was a new dress, 
and the complainant had only worn it four times when it was 
pledged at the defendant’s shop for 2/.. It remained there 
nearly two years. On an application being made to redeem 
the dress it could not be found. The complainant was offered 
31. clear, which he refused to accept, and afterwards agreed 
to take 5l. clear, but the defendant’s foreman would not 
give more than 3/, with the 2/. which had been advanced. 
The foreman was called, and stated that he considered when 
he advanced 2/, it was the full value of the dress. Mr. Day- 
man said if pawnbrokers did not keep their pledges they ran 
the risk of having to pay the value. In this case the value of 
the article pledged had been proved to be 10/., and he made 
an order for the payment of that sum, with 2s. costs, the 
principal and interest of the pledge to be deducted. 


SurcripE or A Youne LApy THROUGH EXTRAVAGANCE.—On 
Saturday evening Mr. W. J. Payne held an inquiry at the 
St. George’s Vestry-hall, Southwark, touching the death of 
Martha Banton, aged twenty-three years. Mr. William 
Banton, 24, Harrow-road, a gentleman, deposed that the de- 
ceased was his daughter. Two years ago she caine into a legacy 
of 300/., which was paid to her by instalments. Shortly after 
she became entitled to the money she entirely altered in her 
habits, and she thought of nothing but watching the chang- 
ing of the fashions and living in style. Before she got the 
money she was a very amiable girl. She insisted upon leav- 
ing her home, and she took the best room in a coffee-house 
and spent there 2/. a-week for board and lodging. Witness 
had hoped that when all her money was gone he would be 
able to induce her to return home. He called upon her five 
times every week, and spoke to her about the folly of remain- 
ing away. He felt certain that he would succeed, as she had 
no sweetheart. She said, ‘‘I shall never go home as long as 
there is water enough in the Thames to drown me.” He 
then consulted two doctors, who saw her, One of them said 
she was likely to commit suicide, and the other said she was 
not. Mr. Barnard, clerk to the solicitor who used to pay her 
the legacy, said she called every day for 2 whole week asking 


for money, but as she had had it all they told her that they 


had none to give her. Samuel Scott, a boatman, proved 
picking up ‘ite Badly while it was floating in the Thames off 
Horselydown. The jury returned a verdict of ‘* Suicide while 


in.a state of temporary insanity. 
—s 


CHALLENGE TO THE WorLD.— The Bristol Daily Times and 
Mirror, August 5, has the following: ‘Messrs. J. C. Swan and 
Co., of 16, Queen-square, In this city, have invented a pocket 
microscope, which is a marvel in all that such an instrument should 
be. It has great power, remarkable definition, and «does not re- 
quire focussing. The cheapness of the article will make it exceed- 
ingly popular when its merits are more widely known. It is called 
the ‘ Bristol Microscope,’ and is a great credit to the inventor, as 
inuch for its extreme simplicity as its power.” The Western Daily 
Press says: ‘‘ The Bristol Microscope has a magnifying power oO 
29,000 times,” &e., &e. The Western Daily Teleyraph says >. «The 
Bristol Microscope is the most compact and useful scientific ie 
ment we have ever seen; it possesses extraordinary power, “ai ois 
very easily managed,” &c. The price of the Bristol See tight 
only 2s., or free by post, with printed directions, for atone Queene 
stamps.—Address, J. C. Swan and Co., Opticians, +% 
square, Bristol. 
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ACCINATION PROSECUTION.—At Leeds, four persons 
have been summoned before the magistrates for refusing 
to have their children vaccinated. One of the defendants, a 
chemist named Toulson, was summoned for the thirteenth 
time. All the defendants were ordered to comply with the 
Act, and to pay costs. 

DeatuH oF A Lavy By DRrownine.—Mrs. Farquhar, wife 
of Mr, Farquhar, lessee of the Strontian shootings, Fort 
William, and residing at the mansion-house there, was 
drowned a few days ago while bathing in Loch Sunart. Mr. 
Farquhar was at the time at Banavie. 

A DRESSMAKER IN TROUBLE.—Eleanor Gent, a dressmaker, 
of Vassall-road, Brixton, has been committed for trial, at the 
Lambeth Police-court, for setting fire to the goods in her 
house, with intent to defraud the West of England Fire 
Insurance Company, in which she was insured for 150/._ Bail 
was refused. 

Narrow Escare rrom Burninc.—At two o’clock on 
Tuesday morning a serious fire occurred at Chatham. Two 
houses were burned and others much injured. The fire 
originated at Mr. Tadman’s beerhouse, and seventeen persons 
who were asleep at the time were with difficulty rescued. The 
inmates of the other houses were in great danger. 

PUNISHMENT OF ADULTERATORS.—The county magistrates 
sitting at Shrewsbury have just fined four beerhouse keepers 
and publicans for selling ale adulterated with salt in the pro- 
portion of from thirty to thirty-six grains to the gallon. A 
grocer has also been tined by the same bench for selling “tea” 
adulterated witb iron filings. 


Ture FounpEeR oF AN ;‘* ANGLICAN SisternHooD.”’—In a 
Catholic Opinion obituary notice we read : ‘On July 23, at the 
Franciscan Convent, Bayswater, Sister Mary Elizabeth Lock- 
hart, after a few days’ illness, fortified by the Holy Sacra- 
ments. The deceased was the foundress of one of the first 
Religious Sisterhoods in the Anglican Church. After her 
submission to the Catholic Church, she was the foundress of 
the Franciscan Community at Bayswater.” 


SHockING ACCIDENT TO CHILDREN.—As a stone-mason’'s 
cart was being driven along Fairfield-row, Bow, last week, the 
horse toook fright at the whistle of a passing railway engine 
and became uncontrollable. It got upon the pavement, where 
there were several children outside a school, and one of them 
was knocked down and killed upon the spot. Twenty others 
Wea injured, two of them so severely that they have since 

ied. 

HorrRisir BrRuTALtiry oF A MorHer.—A woman named 
Power, while quarrelling with her husband, in Alexander-street 
a few days ago, pulled an infant, three months old, from her 
breast, and violently dashed it against him. After doing so 
several times, she threw it on the ground insensible. Seizing 
another child, five years old, she bit a piece out of his neck. 
The child is dying ; the boy is in great danger. 

A Boy Kitiep By His FatHEer.—At Sheffield, George 
Hibbershaw, a youth fifteen years of age, has been killed by 
his stepfather. He had given offence to the latter, who is a 
grinder, by neglecting to deliver a message promptly, and in a 
sudden fit of anger the father threw a sharp piece of iron at 
him. The iron struck the boy in the side, and he died in 
three-quarters of an hour from the effects of the blow. The 
father, who is said to have behaved very kindly to the 
deceased, surrendered voluntarily at the police-station directly 
after the occurrence. 

SuppEN DzATH oF A YouncG Lapy.— An inquest was held 
on Wednesday last week, on Miss Jones, daughter of Mr. C. 
P. Jones, schoolmaster, at Yorford, in Suffolk, who died very 
suddenly on the Sunday. The deceased had been with her 
mother to church, and on her return was suddenly attacked 
with hysteria, and almost immediately afterwards died. The 
medical attendant attributed her death to apoplexy, and 
thought the sudden change in the weather might have brought 
on the attack. 

A Covuracrous Lap.—An act of great courage and daring 
on the part of a lad named Andrew Young, aged fifteen, is 
reported from Cornwall. A child, eight years of age, named 
Condy, was alone in a boat on Mylne Creek, near Falmouth, 
and while attempting to scull fell overboard. Young, who 
was up an apple-tree near the beach, heard screams, and 
without hesitation threw off his coat and swam towards the 
drowning boy, whom he rescued as he was sinking for the 
third time. Young seized him round the body, held his arms 
down, and sustained him until a boat was launched, and the 
two were taken to land very much exhausted. 

A Lire Spent IN Prison.—On Friday afternoon Mr. 
Langham held an inquest at Millbank Prison, touching the 
death of Catherine Seymour, aged thirty-two. Deceased 
appeared to have spent the better part of her life in prison. 
Three of her sentences had been seven, five, and three years’ 
penal servitude respectively, besides minor terms of imprison- 
ment. Her health was good, and her work was principally 
knitting and needlework. No hard task was ever set her, 
and she died suddenly whilst returning from her work. The 
cause of death was shown by the post-mortem examination to 
be apoplexy. 

DeaTH oF A Youne Girt THROUGH HorsE-RIDING.—On 
Saturday Mr. Richards concluded, at the London Hospital, 
the inquiry respecting the death of Miss Jeanette Wardrop, 
aged seventeen years. It appeared that the deceased was the 
daughter of Mr. David Wardrop, residing at 18, Vivian-road, 
Old Ford. On Tuesday week she accompanied the Bethnal 
Chapel Sunday-school excursion to Snaresbrook, and while in 
the forest she went with some of the children and hired horses 
for the purpose of having a ride. The deceased mounted her 
horse and started off, but before she had gone far she was 
thrown to the ground on to her head, and her skull was 

rac in such a severe manner that she expired shortly 
after her admission to the hospital. 
Be HEMEL SRE AND ITs Resuirs. —At the Walsall 
R ah Tur o = omen, named Elizabeth Roberts and 
adhe “er, have been charged with obtaining money 
by false pretences—namely by pretending to tell fort 
ared fromrthaveers: g to tell fortunes. 
It enor h a evidence that the woman Turner had 
gone to eRe as Mr. Joseph Stevens, Bradford-street, and 
induced one 0 ale domestics to give her ls. to tell her her 
fortune. | The ae ey Shaw—gave the prisoner ls., and 
on recelv1Dg the Is. prisoner said to the girl, “* You must 
place three pieces of silver on my left hand; I will require 
to take the money away, but I will return it at five o'clock,” 
it being toe aot ae te ne. About seven o'clock the 
prisoner returned, and sald to the girl, “You must let me 
see what money you have got.” The girl then showed pri- 
soner a sovereign and a two-shilling piece. Prisoner then 
handed the girl 1s., wrapped in a piece of paper, and in 
doing so managed to abstract the sovereign. Richard Shutt 
and Thomas Whittack, on hearing the girl’s statement, appre- 
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hended the prisoners, and Roberts, on being seized, dropped 
a handkerchief, in which she had wrapped the 4s. she got 
from the girl Shaw. It was also proved after leaving Mr. 
Stephens’s house, Roberts had gone to Mr. Thomas’s house 
in the same street, and induced a girl named Mary Higgins to 
have her fortune told. The girl gave Roberts Is., and allowed 
her to take away a belt, which she was to return. Both the 
girls said the prisoners only told them a ‘pack of nonsense.” 
The prisoners were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment 
each, with hard labour. 


BENGALEE Basoos AND ENGtisH Lapirs.—-From a friend 
in London, evidently one of the Chunder Sen party, the 
Indian Mirror has a letter, from which the following is an 
extract: ‘‘I think I can venture to say that the people here 
are entirely different from their brothers in India; at least I 
find them to be two different races, and often seriously think 
as to whether there is anything in the climate or atmosphere 
of our country that so peculiarly changes the disposition of 
the people of England. In India, English ladies shun you, 
considering you barbarous ; here they court our society, and 
spare nothing to please us. The other day we were present 
at a picnic party, and we five Indians drew all the attention 
of the ladies. Some of them stuck May flowers to our button- 
holes, others offered us refreshments,” 


A Great Wave.—It is reported from Ramsgate that on 
Monday morning, between twelve and half-past twelve o’clock, 
there was a rapid and very unusual rise of the sea, not un- 
like the ‘‘bore’’ which: is seen in some tidal rivers, accom- 
panied by a succession of heavy waves, which rolled up the 
harbour with prodigicus force. The rush of water was so 
sudden that thirty bathing machines were floated away and 
then dashed upon the shore, and fifteen of them utterly de- 
stroyed. The bathers were all saved, but many of them lost 
their clothes and narrowly escaped drowning. The tide rose 
over the sea-wall and up to the level of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway. The weather was comparatively fine at 
the time, but a high wind prevailed on Sunday and Monday 
morning, and to this the occurrence is attributed. 


MavaMeE Lyncu anp THE Court or Srsston.—Madame 
Lynch, who is described as sometime residing in Paraguay, 
and presentiy in London, has raised an action in the Court of 
Session, Edinburgh, against Dr. William Stewart, who was 
some months ago residing in Scotland, for the recovery of 
14,4567. The plaintiff alleges that in 1868 she gave a quan- 
tity of specie to the respondent, who undertook to transmit it 
to this country, to lodge the proceeds in the Royal Bank of 
Scotland in his own name, and hold them for her behoof. The 
sum claimed by the plaintiff is the amount of the proceeds of 
the specie which she maintains belongs to her. Mrs. Lynch 
is also suing Mr. George D. Stewart, Buenos Ayres, and his 
brother, Dr. W. Stewart, as the granter and endorser respec- 
tively of a promissory note for 23,963/. 12s. 6d. given to her 
for a large quantity of yerba, or Paraguayan tea. 


THe Recent TRAGEDY AT Batu.—Miss Kate Prankerd, 
the young lady who was shot at by her father (who, after shoot- 
ing his eldest daughter dead, then went upstairs and committed 
suicide by drinking prussic acid), has been removed from the 
house of Rev. Mr. Way, whither she escaped, shot and bleed- 
ing, from her father’s schoolroom, and she is now lying at the 
Bath Hospital. Her symptoms for some days after the 
tragedy were not so favourable, but hopes are now entertained 
of her ultimate recovery. The pistol with which the young 
ladies were shot, and which mysteriously disappeared, has 
been found hidden in a secret compartment in an old bureau 
in Mr. Prankerd’s bedroom, where he must have placed it, 
returning it into its leathern case, before he deliberately drank 
the prussic acid which caused his own death. It is said that 
the daughter—thirteen years of age—whose whereabouts, 
after being taken away from home by her father, remained 
unknown, has been ascertained to be in a place of safety at 
Bristol, where she will remain for the present. 


‘‘SomEBopy’s Cuiip.”-—The husband of the matron of the 
Wandsworth Infant Nursery attended before the magistrate 
at Wandsworth on Tuesday, with reference to a child who 
was taken to the nursery for one day. He stated that the 
mother promised to return for the child at seven o’clock in 
the evening, but she had not since been seen, and her child 
remained in the nursery. He wished to know if he could do 
anything in the matter. Mr. Dayman said he could not give 
him any advice. He thought inquiries ought to be made of 
the parties from whom children were taken, for if they were 
received from strangers a risk was run. He said it would be 
a monstrous thing for children to be taken into a nursery and 
afterwards thrown upen the workhouse. The applicant said 
the nursery was established by Mrs. Buckmaster and other 
ladies, and his wife was merely the matron to look after it. 
Mr. Dayman advised him to consult an attorney, for the 
nursery was likely to have a number of such cases. 


Meancnoty Deati or A Domestic SERVANT.—Mr. 
Langham has held an inquest at Westminster Hospital, on 
the body of Anne Butler, aged sixteen. It appeared that the 
deceased, who was in service at Percy Lodge, Beckenham, 
Kent, came up to town with the housekeeper and some of 
the other servants on a holiday. They visited the Docks, the 
Tower, St. Paul’s, and Westminster Abbey, leaving the last 
place at four o’clock in the afternoon. Deceased had been in 
good health and spirits all day. On leaving Westminster 
Abbey the party went into a coffee-house and had tea, after 
which a walk round St. James’s-park was proposed before 
returning home by train. On getting into the park the 
deceased complained of a pain in her head, and sat down in a 
seat. In a few minutes she became insensible, and her friends 
had her conveyed to the hospital. She was admitted there, 
but died in about an hour, without having recovered con- 
sciousness. ‘The medical evidence showed that the cause of 
death was a rupture of a small blood vessel on the brain, pro- 
ducing apoplexy. 

Narrow Escape or A CuitD From A Mapman.—A_ boy 
named Hammond, about twelve years of age, living at Long 
Moss, near Macclesfield, was awakened on Friday morning 
by feeling a knife drawn across his throat, and on opening his 
eyes he saw his uncle, a young man named David Oldhany, 
who slept with him, bending over him with a large clasp 
knife. The boy screamed, and on his grandfather coming 
into the room his uncle jumped through the window. The 
grandfather gave chase to his son, but did not succeed in 
catching him, and it appears that the young man went im- 
mediately to the police-station, and gave himself up, stating 
that he had been cutting a little Jad’s head off. He was 
brought up at the Macclesfield Police-court the same day, 
when Mr. J. B. Hughes, surgeon, said that on examining the 
lad he found him to be suffering from a wound on the left side 
of the neck, about two inches and a half in Jength, just above 
tne artery. The knife with which the wound had been in- 
flicted had evidently been a blunt one; had it been sharp, it 
must have penetrated the artery and caused the lad’s 
death. The prisoner, who appeared to be of unsound mind, 
was committed for trial. 
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RopBery AT THE Potytrecnnic Institurron.—William 

Martin, thirty-two, was indicted, on Tuesday, for stealing a 
purse, two keys, and the sum of 10s., the moneys of William 
Baylis, from the person of Mary Ann Baylis. Mrs. Baylis 
stated that on the 23rd ult. she went to the Polytechnic 
Institution and got there soon after seven o’clock, and before 
the performance commenced she was looking at the diving 
bell, and had not been there many minutes, when she missed 
her purse, which was safe in her pocket just before entering 
the building. An officer connected with the institution saw 
the prisoner in the street going towards the institute, and 
having his suspicions followed him down the great hall until 
he stopped at the diving bell, where he saw him put his hand 
into the prosecutrix’s pocket. Prisoner afterwards entered 
the theatre and sat down at the back of the reserved seats. 
As soon as the lecture was over he took him into custody and 
found the exact amount of money lost upon him. The prisoner 
was found guilty and sentenced to twelve months’ imprison- 
ment with hard labour. 
_ Tue Monster Hovses or Lonpon.—It would be interest- 
ing to know whether, when the great Napoleon spoke of 
us as a nation of shopkeepers, he knew what manner of shops 
we kept, or what was within, behind, above, and beneath 
them, or, if he knew, did he ever reflect that we could not 
drop out of the march of human thought, but must press on- 
ward still? For the nation has gone onward in this respect, 
and it may be said that the shops of the metropolis stand un- 
rivalled, not so much, perhaps, for the faultless elegance 
which marks Parisian emporiums, as for the systematic and 
solid business of the place. Take some of the leading houses : 
instance Messrs. Swan and Edgar in the West, Messrs. Tarn 
in the South, or Messrs. Venables, of Whitecnapel, in the 
East. Better examples could scarcely be quoted of how we 
carry on our business. Take the latter ; here there is a place 
for everything, and everything is in its place. One depart- 
ment is devoted to furniture of nearly every description, 
another to carpets exclusively, another to silks and all other 
matters pertaining to ladies’ attire, and soon. In fact, it is 
like a number of separate houses combined under one roof, 
and forming one gigantic establishment. But perfection of 
arrangement is not the only aim of the proprietors. Their 
system being strictly cash saves the interest on the enormous 
capital required for a credit trade, and avoids the possibility 
of bad debts, which, combined with the vast difference in ex- 
penses between the East and West end of London, enables 
them to offer the advantages of the lowest prices, combined 
with excellence of quality. Could the shade of Napoleon 
visit this or some of the other establishments, and see to what 
an extent commercial matters are transacted, he would admit 
that if we were a ‘‘ nation of shopkeepers” we excelled in our 
profession, 


LADIES AND THE WAR. 


Tue following is a transla- 
tion of a letter received from 
one of two German ladies in 
Karlsruhe who volunteered to 
prepare six beds for wounded 
men. It was written in the 
night watch, beside the suf- 
ferers’ beds. It manifests the 
impartiality with which their 
charity is manifested towards 
friends and foes alike: ‘‘Karls- 
ruhe, Wednesday night. —T 
have time enough before me 
for writing to you, for unless 
my eyes close in spite of me, 1 
have four hours more of my 
watch still to coma, for I am 
actually on guard here, having 
six poor fellows to look after, 
who were brought to us yester- 
day. We had almost fancied 
we should have none sent 
when the whole set arrived 
together quite unexpectedly. ‘The poor fellows were carried 
upstairs on litters by a number of gentlemen who have 
undertaken that service, and you may fancy what a fuss there 
was before we could get them all comfortably laid in their 
beds. Five of them are comparatively slightly wounded, 
having only two or three bullet wounds each, but one poor 
fellow has eleven. They are two Bavarians, one Prussian, 
and three Frenchmen. The one worst hurt is a Frenchman, 
as it happens, and he requires constant attention, as he is 
perfectly helpless. We have got a male nurse to do the 
hardest part of the work, and attend to everything else our- 
selves. You may fancy we are dead tired, but it is a labour 
of love, which we do with the greatest pleasure, and the poor 
fellows are so quiet and grateful that we cannot think it a 
trouble. I have just got them all off to sleep after pouring a 
drink of raspberry syrup and water down their throats. 
Adelberd has really arranged everything with so much order 
and forethought that the work goes on as smoothly as _ pos- 
sible. 'There—one of them is calling, and I have to wake up 
the nurse. Now let me tell you how we arrange the day ; the 
first thing in the morning the beds are made, the rooms tidied, 
and the patients washed. At 7 we have coffee, and then I go 
to the market and get all we want by 10 o’clock. Then the 
patients get their second supply of soup, and directly after 
the doctors make their round. The dressing and band»ging 
takes till midday. We all are wanted to help in this, and 
now I can bear to see the most dreadful wounds without 
horror. At 12 o'clock they get their dinner, which takes a 
long time, as it must all be cut up small, and several of them 
we must feed with a spoon. There’s another calling—his 
wounds pain him so that he can’t sleep ; I put some ice on his 
head, and, thinking it dull for him, ask whether I shall sit by 
him? ‘Ha!’ he says, ‘I don’t care about it, Pll just give a 
halloo when I want anything.’ There, he’s calling me again! 
This time it’s seltzer water he wants. They’re well off with 
us, though, indeed, everything possible is done for them in the 
large hospitals too. They fought for us, poor men ; it's only 
fair that we should do our best to ease their pain. A. and [ 
divide the night thus: she sleeps from 9 P.M. till 2, and then 
I lie down till breakfast, and then we each get an hour or 
two’s rest in the afternoon. Just now one of them calls, 
shouting aloud. ‘Why friend,’ I say, ‘your He voice has 
awakened you.’ ‘No, no, ma’am, he pueet sa? I was wide 
awake when that fellow yonder fired at me! He can’t get 
the battle out of his head. Of course, our hospital is a great 
expense in these dear times ; but, please God, we shall 
manage somehow. And we get little unexpected helps; for 
instance, to-day two bottles of wine and twenty of seltzer 
water were sent to us anonymously. My poor Prussian is 
having a wretched night ; I can hardly write three lines with- 
out having to do something for him, My feet are swelled and 
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Sore, but that’s a trifle. Now I shall get the newspaper, and 
see out how far our dear victorious armies have got on. 
ray for us all. God bless you. oe he 


Miss Marsh, of “ Hedley Vickers” fame, makes an appeal 
on behalf of the sick and wounded. If every English family 
(she says) now travelling for health and pleasure would 
Sacrifice some one point of attraction on their journey, and 
every English lady of competent means one new autumn or 
Winter dress, and would at once send the sum thus saved to 
the Society for the Sick and Wounded, marked ‘for field 

@pitals,” England might, in a few days’ time, have earned 

€ blessings ‘‘ of those that are ready to perish.” 


The Queen of Prussia paid a visit the other day to the 
family of Count Itzenplitz, Minister of Commerce, to condole 
With them upon the loss of their only son, who has fallen upon 
the field of battle. 


The Empress of the French has had four ambulances erected 
On the terrace bordering the river. One of these occupies the 

rangeries ; whilst the three others are disposed in open tents 
ich fifty metres long, and looking on the Place de la Con- 
Corde, ‘These may be designated perfect models. 


The ex-Queen of Spain has placed her palace in the Rue 
= Rome at the disposal of the Minister of War for an ambu- 
ance, 


The Figaro relates a story of an old woman, eighty years of 
age, wko begged to be allowed to go out as a vivandiére. She 
ad been out in the same capacity in the Russian campaign, 
where she was wounded three times, and was also at Waterloo. 
he says she wants to dismount a few Prussians. 


A meeting of influential ladies, convened on Monday by the 
Mayor of Bath (Mr. T. W. Gibbs), was sonumerously attended 
that his worship’s parlour at the Guildhall was found utterly 
Insufficient to accommodate those in attendance, and an ad- 
journment to the Council Chamber followed, this being also 
8peedily well filled. Committees of ladies were formed to 
Collect supplies for the wounded. 


Mrs. Whitbread, wife of Captain Whitbread, of Loudham 
Hall, Suffolk, is now assisting in nursing wounded soldiers at 
the seatof war. Miss Pearson, sister of Mrs. Walford Gosnall, 
of Ipswich, has also left England on the same benevolent errand. 


Some controversy has arisen whether lint ought to be sent 
to the military hospitals abroad, or the linen of which lint is 
made, which could then be on the spot manufactured into 

charpie,” the foreign substitute or equivalent for lint. On 

is point we have authority to state that by the National 
Ociety’s agents at the seat of war, Dr. Sandwith, C.B., Mayo, 

Prank, M’Cormac, and others, the last thing asked for is 
English lint, which is a great luxury.” 


Queen Victoria has sent two large packages of supplies for 
the use of the suffering French and Prussians, through the 
hands of the Central Committee of the Society for Aiding the 
Sick and Wounded in War. 


'The Duchess of Montrose has written to the Lord Provost 
of Glasgow, enclosing a cheque for 20/., to be placed to the 
credit of the fund in aid of the sick and wounded in the 
French and German armies. Her grace adds: ‘‘ Doubtless in 
a town like Glasgow, so pre-eminent for its charity, there is 
such fund and a ladies’ committee for the collection of sub- 
scriptions of money and donations of lint, bandages, water- 
beds, &c., to be sent to the seat of war. The Duchess will be 
glad to be one of the working ladies of the committee under 
any circumstances.” 

The special correspondent of the Times with the army of 
the Crown Prince writes, under date of the 17th inst. : ‘* In- 
Stalled in the quarters of Madame la Veuve Houillon, 

Mpasse des Ecoles! Poor old soul! aged sixty-nine ; her 
grandson and only hope, an avocat, gone off in the artillery 
of the Garde Mobile ; her house, where there are only women 
and her grand-daughter, aged seventeen, filled with soldiers 
for the last five days. But there is a wonderful fire about the 
old lady and all her grief, and she produces triumphantly her 
real live mother, born in 1780, who remembers the French 
Revolution, and saw France twice invaded by Russians, 

russians, Austrians, and ‘even these Bavarians !’”’ 


The sterner sex is being laughed at by the ladies of Ger- 
Many, as much as laughter can be indulged in such over- 
shadowed times. Of the fifty gentlemen and fifty ladies who 
set out from Frankfort to minister to the wounded on the 
battle-fields, twenty answering to the term masculine speedily 
returned sickened and incapable; of the fairer half not one 
shrank back from her self-imposed duties. We are threat- 
ened with a revolution in the meaning of those words— 
Masculine and feminine. But women have always been kiown 
to possess plenty of what may be called surgical nerve, while 
men do not appear to be so well supplied with it for voluntary 
purposes. We believe that the general experience of military 

ospitals in times of war is that men are, to say the least, as 
gentle nurses as women—more efficient, some say, in con- 
Ciliating the patient to the pains and apprehensions of his 
hard lot. The terrible issues of humanity bring the sexes 
Into closer union, in which they would appear to give and take 
of one another's qualities. 

_The Queen of Prussia has formed a society for relieving 
Germans expelled from France. 


The nuns in the different convents of Paris, with a view to 
Possible disturbances (of which they are in greater dread than 
of the entrance of the Prussian army), have, we hear, been 
provided with secular dresses, which they would adopt at the 
first signal of a revolution. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the English Central 
Society for Help to the Wounded, has removed its head office 
from the chambers originally lent for its use by the members 
of the Order of St. John to the opposite side of St. Martin’s- 
Place, Trafalgar-square, where it has engaged the whole of 
two houses, Nos. 1 and 2—conspicuous to all eyes by the 
White flag with the red cross which floats from the window— 
for the purpose at once of committee rocms and a depdt for 
Stores and materials. The rooms on the lower floor of both 

ouses are now busy hives of industry, and in the majority of 
Cases, each gift, as it arrives, is acknowledged by members of 

€ Ladies’ Committee, who sit in St. Martin’s-place en per- 
manence, and occupy the entresol of the two houses. 


A curious incident of the war reaches us from Berlin, A 


young German lady, the Fraulein Minna Hausel, issued an | 
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appeal to the young women of Germany, urging them to form 
a corps of Amazon volunteers. Fifty-three young ladies 
having responded to the appeal, Minna offered their services 
to General von Falkenstein, Governor of Hanover. That 
sage officer replied that he regretted he could not avail him- 
self of their services, but that they might make themselves 
useful in attending to the wounded troops. This did not, 
however, suit Minna, who issued an order of the day disband- 
ing the corps, on the ground that the great victories of the 
German armies rendered their services unnecessary. 


The Figaro says that a number of elderly ladies came to 
the Mairie of Paris to ask if dogs, cats, parrots, and canaries 
came under the head of the ‘‘useless mouths” which, in 
anticipation of a siege, have been ordered to leave the city. 
They were told, in reply, these creatures could not be ¢o con- 
sidered, as in case of need they might be eaten. This response 
in no sense appeared to please the venerable dames, who 
departed objurgating Bismarck, whom the writer recommends 
not to pass under the windows of these ladies unless fur- 
nished with an umbrella. 


The Presse publishes the following appeal : ‘‘ Women of 
France and Germany! The least known of your sisters cries 
to you. Your patriotic tenderness solaces thousands of 
wounded. We might do better. Let us rise and throw our 
hearts and our prayers between these two nations cutting 
each other’s throats. Antiquity shows us pagan women 
separating combatants with outstretched arms. We Chris- 
tians, shall we do less?) No more massacres! no more bodies 
mutilated ! no more hearts torn! no more generations mowed 
down! The earth is drunk with the blood of our sons. 
Women of all countries, stretch out your hands to us from 
all sides. Force these people, who kill without hating each 
other, to love each other. If we, mothers, wives, betrothed, 
sisters of France and Germany, wish for peace, there will be 
peace. Inthe name of God let us rise up, let us unite and 
win this battle. It will be the supreme victory of 1870.” 
Mr. Ruskin, it will be remembered, long since gave it as his 
opinion that if ladies so willed it they could render war im- 
possible. 


The King and Queen of the Belgians have not only sub- 
scribed 25,000f., but the Count and Countess de Flandre have 
given 10,000f. to the fund in aid of the families of the militia 
called under the flag. Queen Christina has made a donation 
of 1,000f. for the wounded of the French army, and her hus- 
band, the Duke de Rianzares, 300f. for the same cause. 


A painful incident of the bombardment of Strasburg is 
reported in the Industriel Alsacien. It seems that a shell 
burst in a girls’ school, and that seven of the pupils were 
killed and four others wounded. 


We give an illustration of the more primitive inhabitants of 
Lorraine, the fine stretch of country that it is said_ Prussia, 
should she continue victorious, will demand from France as 
part payment for the war :— 


PEASANTS OF LORFAINE, 


THE Bois DE BoULOGNE.—At the present moment, when 
the destruction of that beautiful focus of elegance and 
fashion, the Pare de Boulogne, is more or less seriously 
spoken of with a view to ensure the defence of Paris, it may 
not be amiss to lay before our readers a general view of what 
it has cost the city since the year 1852. By a law of the 13th 
July, 1852, the municipality received possession of the Bois 
de Boulogne from the State, on condition not only of devoting 
it to the publie and maintaining it in the state it was then 
in, pierced with a few roads, but also of laying out two mil- 
lions of franes upon it in embellishments. This sum was 
expended in digging the two lakes, making the islands, and 
raising the hill called Mortemart, crowned with a splendid 
cedar tree, and overlooking the pieces of water. The result 
of these works appeared so satisfactory that in 1855 it was 
resolved to convert the old straight roads into winding 
macadamised ones, with gravelled side-walks for riders, and 
footpaths under the trees; to dig new lakes, ponds, and 
rivulets; to make the cascades of the Mare-aux- Biches and 
Longchamps; to cover all the bare tracts with turf, and plant 
valuable trees about; to construct Swiss cottages and grot- 
toes ; to form the racecourse of Longchamps, and, lastly, to 
continue the whole Bois de Boulogne to the Seine. The park 
accordingly now contains 846 hectacres (two acres and a-half 
each), and the total cost amounts to 14,352,005f, 


Hottoway’s Prnrs—TrurTurun ExrerteNce.—The unsolicited 
and united testimony of thousands who have received enduring 
benefits from Holloway’s Medicine, extended over more than a 
quarter of a century, most strongly recommends these Pills as the 
best purifiers, the mildest aperients, and the surest restoratives. 
They never prove delusive in fulfilling the most sanguine wishes of 
the sufferer ; they are not content with affording merely temporary 
relief, but attack all ailments of the stomach, lungs, heart, head, 
and bowels in the only safe and legitimate way, by depurating the 
blood, and removing those imperfections of action which are the 
foundation and support of almost every disease. ‘The medical 
efficacy of these Pills is wonderful in renovating enfeebled constitu- 


tions, 
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The fhildren’s Qour. 


N the grey of the 
twilight and glow 
of the fire, 

A little girl sat on 
the rug. 

She was warming a 
slipper, and pussy 
sat nigh her, 

Andalsoher friend, 
Mr. Pug. 

And the song in the 
heart of the glad 
little girl, 

As the light of the 
fire played over 
each curl, 

Was, ‘‘Father is 
coming—hurrah ! 

= hurrah ! 

Father is coming— 

z hurrah !” 


: Rios She had spread out 
4 his soft woollen 
gownonthe chair, 


With its facings of beautiful blue ; 
Had picked up her playthings that lay here and there, 
And fixed things as well as she knew. 
‘‘For the room must be tidy and pretty and bright,” 
She said to herself, ‘‘when he comes every night, 
And soon he is coming—hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Father is coming—urrah !” 


How rosy her cheeks, and how sparkling her eyes ! 
How dimpled her soft little hand ! 
While Pussy and Pug look as solemn and wise 
As if the whole scene they had planned. 
But you never would think, so demure are the three, 
That the little maid’s heart could be singing with glee, 
“Father is coming—hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Father is coming—hurrah !” 


The sunlight has vanished, and bleak is the street, 
And beggars are dreading the night. 
The pavement is noisy with home-speeding feet, 
And only the windows are bright ; 
When quickly the little maid springs from the rug, 
Leaving Pussy half sleeping, but followed by Pug : 
Father is coming—hurrah ! hurrah ! 
Father is coming—hurrah ! 


HE birds gave a picnic, the morning was fine, 
They all came in couples to chat and to dine. 
Miss Robin, Miss Wren, and the two Misses Jay 
Were dressed in a manner decidedly gay. 


The little blue Titmouse, as bright as the sky, 

Dropped in with her spouse as the morning 
wore by. 

The yellow birds, too, shining gold in the sun, 

The dear little Finches all came to the fun. 


Miss Sparrow was there in her prim suit of 
brown, 

Tn fact, all the birds in the fair, leafy town. 

The neighbours, of course, were politely invited, 

Not even the Ants and the Crickets were 
slighted. 


The Grasshoppers came, some in grey, some in 
green, 

And covered with dust hardly fit to be seen 5 

The Butterfly came in a gown white as milk, 


And the Burnet Moth sported a new crimson silk, 
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The Bees turned out lively, the young and the old, set agoing by people who did not know his key ; and even 
And proud as could be, in their spencers of gold ; then he was easily set right again. He had the art of dispos- 
But Miss Caterpillar, how fumny of her, ing of his time so well that his hours glided away in one con- 
She hurried along in a mantle of fur. | tinual round of pleasure 0c delabh, paul an pueny, muniite 
put a period to his existence. He departe this life, wounc 
There were ebottle Flies, and Gnats great and small up, in hopes of being taken in hand by his Maker, and of 
Bluebottle Flies, g , P. P : ag 
A very hard matter to mention them all. being thoroughly cleansed and repaired, and set agoing in the 
And what did they do? Why they sported and sang, world to come. 
Till all the greenwood with their melody rang. STA ACE TEE 
Fr x y S. 
Then one little Robin, she wasn’t half grown, | ‘Two or three looks when your swain wants a kiss, ® 
Stood up in a corner to sing all alone. Two or hres nos when he bids you Sey yes ; 
I heard her wee song, from her gold bill I caught it Two or three smiles when you utter the no, tT reeay = 
And far over mountain and vale I have brought it. : | Two or three frowns ue oters to go; pik ade ae ec 
Two or three speeches like ‘‘ah, go away !” . 
‘* This is the song that mother sings, Two or three times you must hold him to stay ; eee oe 159) : bas 
Rocking her birdies to rest : Two or three smiles when astray for small chat, A Scorcy Puicistixe.—Tourist : ‘Fine old church, this! 
& y é 
‘ Sweet, sweet, sweet, sweet, Two or three tears though you can’t tell for what ; Gravedigger : “O ay, I daursay it micht be, if it was re- 
All in the downy nest ! Two or three letters when vows are begun, paired. f S af ot “: 
Close, close, under my wings !’ ‘Two or three quarrels before you have done ; CocKNEYISM IN THE Country.—First Cockney : “*T say, 
This is the song that mother sings. Two or three meetings to walk here and there, Fast ote of a one will do for a fowl ’ouse ?” Second Cockney : 
: ; Two or three nights to the court-h ir: or bless yer, Henny ’ouse. 
‘This what baby Robins dream, Two or three denen oe Setters pean ag ae Tur THREADS OF OUR DiscoursE.—Lint. ; 
High on the bending spray, Two or three hours in a corner sit close : ‘In Forma Pauperis.”—Young Hopeful (to papa, who is 
ok: oy Sana eaelighG acy Two or three starts when he bids you elope, sending off his beloved belongings to the sea-side) sp ‘Look here, 
CD back ; Two or three glances that imitate hope: Pa.” (Holding up fourpenny riece ). Paterfamilias : ‘‘ What 
Still, still, nightfall has come, Two or three oes before'vour: Pe 5 now ?” Young Hopeful: ‘*What cobbler’s implement does 
Dear little birdie safe at home, ie you are. won, ; this represent, Pa?” Paterfamilias (impatiently): ‘ Ask- 
: gi : Two or three faintings to let him press on ; : : ne Si * Oh 
* This the hour that birdies wake : Two or three sighs when you’ve wasted your tears, | ing riddles now?” (Perceiving, and forking out.) 
Quick as the morning’s red ‘Two or three hems when the chaplain appears ; , that’s your Ail, is it? There ! Now will you please to be off ! 
Lights up valley and hill Two or three squeezes when the hand's given away, ee Cap Bhi } ANSWER. — Self-made Man (examining 
Birdies have left their bed. Two or three coughs when you’ve come to obey ; | pete. eg pega i Bete - ons boy, what’s the 
Cheep, cheep, merry and free Two or three curtsies when marriage is over, | Capit ; : ni, sir, 
_ Bright little baby birds are we!” Two or three honeys discovering your lover ; | (From Fun. ) 

Ate oe: . Two or three steps to the bridal-home run, Otp Saws Witn New Hanpies.—‘‘ None but the brave” 
Whoe’er gave a picnic so grand and so gay ? Two or three kisses though asked for but one ; | —dispute the fare! ‘While the grass grows” —mowing- 
They saan aehow ert limi happy te Bay T'wo or three lasses may have by these rhymes, machine-makers may expect a harvest. 

And when the sun fell, like a cherry, ripe red, Two or three husbands, though hard are the times. | Nor so Very Strance.—There is nothing very remark- 


The glowworm lighted them all home to bed ! 


2 ; ‘ : | able about this: On Sunday, in Fort-street, Douglas, Isle of 
Two married ladies conversing. Says one, ‘‘ As for me, my | Man, the wife of Thomas Murphey gave birth to three 
dear, in the first of my wedded life, I knelt before my | children. The father of the children is a diver, employed {at 
husband from morning till night ; ‘twas one perpetual adora- | the new landing pier. Naturally as the man was a diver he 
tion, an incessant delirium, a happiness inexpressible ; I over- | might be expected to become the father of divers children. 
whelmed him with caresses ; I believe that I could have eaten ) | A Dark Busrygss.—*! Say, Sambo, why do um call dead 


oH him, And now? Now—I am sorry that I didv’t.” _ men de-funct 2” “ Do’ know- —cept he was frightened to deff !” 
2 ; “ _ _ Way is a sickle like an aversion ?—Because it goes against 
SS) Cd The following singular advertisement appears in a Canada the grain. g 5 
” Ud Sac Rome From Punch-and-Judy.) 
( y 


All dose pecple what I owes, 
Vll not ax dem for dat ; 

But all dose people what owes me, 
Must pay me immediat,” 


Tux News.—Uncle: ‘‘ Well what’s the news?’ Niece: 
‘“‘Well, Uncle, ve read all the papers, and I find there’s 
been a great battle, and the Prussians have beaten the French, 
and the French have beaten the Prussians, and both have 


his life. Humane, generous, and liberal, his hahd never | a divorce, on the basis of the following telegram from the | 1. Britton, of Barnstaple, Devon, aged forty-four, 


Phe $F err ont MODEL MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT. fee Etiee each ity 3; and ae pate 18 penumined 
eas } os D c ° Bya 66 Nice Young Man.” eee en bee e army, and was expecte a over las night, 
% rt eo Face intellectual, Pie-crust especialiy At ‘cs LirsuRvion MUSA Sten hervioe.? 
: : Colour and tone Warranted light. ST aTyenilee: rs ‘ yy 
Wuy may we consider soldiers to be authors of works on ‘Allithio accessories! Common accoarliskenente CE LS aie ene tak em ocea 
beauty ?—Because they so often write about face. Strictly home-grown. pe Comataavotd! p (From the Free Lance.) 
j : eiet : tyes— = iz n rms, — s. 
Mrs. Partington is anxious to know, if the compass has a Eyes here I hesitate Those of the useful kind Lent Terms.—I O U's oo 
le and thirty-two points, how long will it take Rather like blue | Greatly preferred. A Fire Assurance.—Incendiarism. 
abe Pedra Sey i 3 * | Black not an obstacle, Little bit musical Men who have Great Faith in Hydropathy.—Milkmen. 
woman to make a shirt with it. ; 
Hazel would do. Able to sing, ees = 
Nose of the Grecian type— Claribel, Gabriel, NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY 
Not 1o seem prond, That, sort.of thing. Alice Benson’s Trials, 18mo, 1s., cloth 
s : . | . § +9 C . 
Some little latitude Chatty and sociable, De Liefde’s Truth in Tales, crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 
Therein allowed. Likes a cigar, Fry’s Guide to the Charities of London, 1870-1, crown 8vo, Is. 6d., sewed. 
Figure that’s squeezable, Pleasant old people, pa- Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 12mo, 1s. 6d., cloth. 
| “Plump, but not fat Pa and mamma, Bary Fovely Maiden and Morred Life of, ney edition, 3ni, 6d 
| Steers clear of scragginess, Pious, devotional, Reply (A) to J. 8. Mill on the Subjection of Women, 10s. 
Couldn’t stand that. Gentle and kind ; 
Quiet and ladylike, Teach in the Sunday-school, 
Dresses with taste, If she’s a mind Hirths. larry ; “fly 
} : MIDS, 4 lS, ANY sadly 
Ankle displayable, Lady of such a stamp GMI}, aw Mey Stays, 
Neat little waist. W anting a beau, [These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. Gd. €ach,] 
Sphere of home-duties her Strictly in confidence, aeels 
NI + td De 
Element PES) Knows where to 0. On the 28th ult., at Richmond, Surrey, the wife of the Rev. C. E, Armstro 
ng, 
(Here follow name and address in full) Of a sonssiege (anit eeuad (eos es ae 
: : iat: idge-crescent, Bayswater, i iles 
P.S.—Applicant penniless, Faas See nae acer egce yewawer, who: wife of J. Miles, 
Ditto with tin, On the seth ult., at Campden-hill, Kensington, the wife of Mr. J. F. Starkey, 
4 : f au, er. b 
GLORIES OF THE PAST! Coeteris paribus, — °'On the 27th ult., at 87, Wigmore-strost, Cavendish-square, the wife of Mr. F 
\ Latter would win. Walker, of 230, Regent-strect, of a daughter. ae 
Why is a balloon like silence ?—Because it gives ascent. MARRIAGE, 
’ . > 95 — 7 Ley. a Dave %, ae . . 
What the Sea-board must be Made of.—Beech, A Goop Case For THE Divorce Courr.—A clergyman | ¢,0” the 2th ult., at octunt mouth, by. the Rev. F. Portman, Captain C. 8, 
: Sturt, y y; I , the Australian 
New. ; who is fond of dogs bought a couple of pups of rare breed | explter, to Florentia, eldest daughter of Licutenant-Colonel R’ IL Sale 
EPITAPH ON A WATCHMAKER, —Here lies, in a horizontal | while on a visit to London, and left them with a dog-fancier DEATHS. 
position, the outside case of es ELT watchmaker. | to train. On returning home one day, he found his wife, On the ath ult., at. Derby, Eliza, daughter of the late J. J. Bent, Esq., M.D., 
. a ; 7 : : , Staffordshire, aged eighty-one. 
Integrity was the mainspring, and prudence the regulator of | abetted by her mother, about to quit his house, and apply for ore bth ult:, at Sevenoaks, Kent, John Thomas, eldest son of the late Mr. 
. we oe . 1 . a . ‘ . I f th ult., at Hackney, Mr. J. Creassey, in his eighty-fifth year. 
stopped till he had relieved distress. So nicely regulated dog-fancier: ‘‘ The little darlings is doing well, and looking ie Soe rae uit at 11, Camden-road, Camden-town,-W. Croft. eae rota 8 
were all his motions that he never went wrong, except when lovely. Send money for their board.” eighty-seventh year. 


BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, and Foreign MUSICAL GYMNASIUM 


BIRDS. A superior and most useful collection for sy" oO [= A D | E S 2 ORATOR 


rap-books or screens. Well coloured. Post free, 3s. 7d, 
Address JOHN JERRARD, 172, Fleet-street, London. MADAME BRENNER, 
35, BRUTON-STREET, BOND-STREET, W 


Cc R QO S S E & B L AC KW E is L’S THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “COIL” CHIGNON, 33 inches in iengtu and PERFECTLY SmooTH, 553. each SCHOOLS ATTENDED. 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
TABLE JELLIES AND CREAMS, ee ares 
IN PINT AND QUART BOTTLES, re eee eye aie 


READY FCR IMMEDIATE USE VLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 30s., according to length 
CALVES’ FEET, ORANGE, LEMON a ALL COLUURS MArCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION, 
J aay , ’ 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIF K.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,’ 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, 
PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEa, 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


7, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, F.C, 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 84,, 25., 2s. 44. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TRA, Qs. 6d 
"es A ‘Price Current Free. 


Establisbed 1847. world. 


MADIERA, VANILLA, ETC. i= = aaneieneini rma tpgaecmnne sean Smee ene. lts use improves appetite and digestion. 

veer bee eee Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

Retail of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen ; Whole- STACEY & CO BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

sale of the Manufacturers, "2 To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 

I PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL, HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, j ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS' 

PURVEYORS TO HER MAJESTY : mt pe ease 

; | 45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. DD sche yntsy; Grote and Biackwel London, and 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages, 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Parent NoiseLess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Moderate 
Terms, for any journey. 
H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILD ERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM Pt, 

Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 


eee ae and other Carriages fer Saie or 
ire. 


JHE REMOVALEINNAL IO aa, i 
er RE 


——— 


Sugars at Market Prices, 


. d all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by thei athe > ‘ * yr | 
PHILLIPS & CO. sen d Teas, Cont fons 0, eet own Vans, within Eight miles of No & | 
é liam-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices Carniace Free to any Railway Station cr 34 “te 
oe orang if to. the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co, have no BEents ages : 
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and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 


“‘Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. CoOLMAN’S as superior to 


anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 


: SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :— 
‘I can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., $1b., & } 1b. Packets. 


J. and J. COLMAN, 


USE ONLY 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


THE 


| EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
of Lace, Indian ard Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &e., &e. 
Ladies or gentler waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by {addressing Mr or Mrs, 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W- 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post. 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


=pal 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs. 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-24., London, W. 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


Srey 


Ert-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FURS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT fer 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Lsta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


JT EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
Street, Manchester-square, Lendon. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same kind. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 600 Medical Men 
© be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
COfHERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOU-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
SO much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, any 
May be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
Post, on the circumference of the Body two inches be:ow 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s., and 528. 6d. — Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 20d 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to POH WHITS 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 


(THE material of which these are made 1s 
lz recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ome ant compressible, and the best invention for givirg 
x eet and permanent support in all cases of WEAL- 
PEs and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
ales ALNS, &. 1t is porous, light in texture, and inexpet- 
rs aaote is drawn on like an ordinary stocking Price, 
- Od., 78. 6d,, 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


J ~ 
OHN WHITE, Menufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


OLMAN’ 


-BRITISH - 


ORN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000)} of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &cc., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


-KING OF THE BELGIANS. 


THE PAPER. 
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— 
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PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London, Paris, and Amsterdam International Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and general excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Netuersanps INTERNATIONAL Exursition, 1869. 


JOHN 


and manufacturers,”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 
ce 


approacaes 


by Messrs. Brinsmead’s instruments to sustain that whic 


—The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


THROUGHOUT EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


= 


BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


T..- 


Tux principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte tiprovements are— 


‘This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of the sound through the spasmodic inter. 
ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musiclans 


_ , . The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the performer every facility for producing gradations of tone 

o important an mprovement is of the utmostinterest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869. 
«The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, and there can be little doubt that it more closely 
erfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . . . We were much struck with the power possessed 
a ich they happily call ‘singing,’ whilst a plaintive melody is being 
performed... . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rick in tone and general brilliancy than these.’ 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


MANvurActortrs—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LIf{TLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 


LONDON. 


AND 8, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON 


OZOKERIT (pATENTED?. 


Tt 
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, Ape cate GO IES) 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manutacturers, 


PAISLEY. 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Iessrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds. 
Tiachine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and 
suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Yank or in Reels. 


AGENTS: 
Winuram Gitmour, 80, Wood-street, | Water Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
Cheapside. Manchester. 


J. F. Hurroy & Co, The Temple, | Ernest GouDCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de 
Dale-street, Liverpool. | Sebastopol, Paris. 
A BEC as Sy ecard EES ER AR SS oe RR ee 
ASK YOUR GROCER OR CHEMIST FOR 


GEYELIN’S TAPIOCA BEEF BOUILLON, 


A most delicious and nutritious Beef and Tapioca Soup, in a dry granular form, for 2d. a pint (in a few minutes). 
Sold in Canisters containing 5 portions, 1s. ; 12 do., 2s. 3d.; 25 do., 4s. 6d. ; 50 do., 8s. 6d. ; 
100 do., 16s. Each portion will make a Pint of Soup. 
No Housekeeper should be without it. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSTARD, in 31b. 1s, Od., and 11b, jars 1s. 6d 
GRANULATED TAPIOCA, 


For Puddings, Custards, and thickening Broths, &. Tobe had of all Wholesale and Retail Grocers, Chemists, &e. 


Sole Manufacturers—GEYELIN & CO., Wine and Foreign Produce Merchants, Belgrave House, Argyle-square, 
King’s-cross. London W C 


OF ENGLAND. 


TO. TH EXFAGAES 


A NEW VOLUME OF 


TE: LAD Se OWN PAPE Re 


WAS COMMENCED ON JULY 2npD, 


And contains a NOVEL of thrilling domestic interest, besides shorter Stories by the best Writers. 
Its FASHION and WORK-TABLE Illustrations and CoLOURED SUPPLEMENTS are unrivalled for 
beauty and accuracy ; while its ‘‘ LONDON AND PaRIs FasHIons” Avticles are written by Ladies 
holding the highest positions and having command of exclusive sources of information; thus making 
it the most trustworthy Guide to the Fashions in Dress and Fancy Work, and the recognized Organ 
of the Upper and Middle Classes. F 

In the PoRTRAIT GALLERY a life-like Series of PORTRAITS are now appearing, embracing the 
Courts oF Europe, and including not only the MEMBERS OF THE Royar Famiutes, but the Principal 
Ladies the Courts and Leaders of Fashion, The following Portraits, amongst others, have recently 
appeared :— 
H.R.H. PRINCE CHRISTIAN. | FOE RC TILDE. 


H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. NCESS Ms 2 ~~ 

HR.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH | EE eae D, 

EMPRESS EKUGKNIE. RH. PRINCESS TECK 

KING OF THE GREEKS. | FRE. Soh ; 

GENERAL HON. C. GREY 1ROWN PRINCESS OF PRUSSIA. 
7 Tames Tg SING OF PRUSSIA. 

OF THE B i H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF | Kl 

H.R.1.THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE.| HESSE. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRICE THREEPENCE. 


To te obtained of every Bookseller in the Kingdewn, and at the Railway} BooksteWs, ov, direct 
from the Publishers, E. MariporoucH & Co., Ave Maria Lene... 


ADVERTISEMENT OFF'CE: 97, 'LeeT Street, E.C., 


EARL OF DERB\. 

BENJAMIN DISRARELI. 

QUEEN VICTORIA. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
H.k.H.THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
H.R H. PRINCE ARTHUR. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c. 
{OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatnes \,_ 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which i 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House, 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken, 


Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead 


wT 
PURE AERATED WATERS. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water. 
Ellis's Ruthin Potass 
{ _Water. | 
y Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
Water. | 
Ellis’s RuthinLemon- 
ade. _._ 
Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Bilis’s Lithia and 
Potass Water 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy 
EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “‘R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 


sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans: 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 
ewes 524 to ee 


Ageia SEA BATH in your own Room, 
by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces shotld be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 


of imitations. 


NGDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 
and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 
is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 
sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 
the joints, &. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


Epp eget eA ot ope eet opty eae 
KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


Why use KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 

3. Because they are the cheapest 
medicine yet invented. : 

4. Because they are equally efficaci 
venting disease. 

Sold by all Chemis 
cines, at 1s. 1id., 2s. 9d., an) 


Look TO YOUR TEETH 


i R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at 5s. a tooth 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
square,—Consultation Free. 


and most effective 
ous in curing and pre- 


ts and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
d 4s, 6d. per box. 


OSS of HAIR, &c.—Patronised by 

4 the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. — Mrs. 

TERRY, of 304, Regent-street, London, may be con- — 
suited. in all cases of premature baldness, loss of hair from 
ifiness, grey hairs, &c., as well as for defects in the skin and 
complexion. af 
Her INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the Remova 

of Superfluous Hair, post free, 4s. anently Eiadi-- 


Her DEPILATORY LOTION for perms battle. - 
cating the Roots cf Superfiuous Hairs, fis. per 9° > 


carriage paid. 
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unequalled for style, extent, or cheapness. 
WASHING COSTUMES in 
Muslin, Cambric, or Piques, 
4s. 1ld. to 12s. 9d. 
SERGES, ALPACAS. POP: 
LINETTS, REPS, MOHAIRS, 
and CHALLIES, 10s. 9d. to 21s. 
RICH SILK, LYONS VEL- 
VET, VELVETEEN SATIN, or 
JAPANESE SILK, 21s. to 
3t. 10s. 
EENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


NEW AUTUMN DRESSES. 

4 in Serges, Linseys, Reps, Plaids, 
Merinos, .Poplinetts, Camletts, 
&c., and every new Texture out 
for the Season, at our well-known 
low prices. 


Thousands of good useful Plain 
or Fancy DRESSES, at 4s. 9d., 
6s. 9d., and 6s. 9d. the Dress of 
12 yards. 

Richer Qualities, 7s. 9d. to 
12s. 9d.; worth from 15s. to 20s. 

For Travelling or Seaside wear 
we have many particularly suit- 
able. 


We shall alsoCLEAR OUT the 
whole of our ODD LENGTHS 
and REMNANTS, accumulated 
during the Season, the prices of 
which will be reduced in many 
instances one-half, 


Patterns post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


\ OURNING DEPARTMENT. 

Ladies in mourning,» or those 
who .wear black, we would 
invite their attention to our 
large and unusually cheap Stock 
of every kind. 

Useful Black or Half Mourn- 
ing DRESSES, 4s. 11d. to 6s. 11d. 
each of 12 yards, 

Fine BLACK BARATHEA, 
64d. a yard. 


Good Demi ALPACAS, 43d. 


a yard. 

Stout PARIS CORDS, 93d. 
a yard. 

CRAPE CLOTHS, o4d., 
1s. 0}d., and 1s. 44d. a yard. 

CRAPE FIGURES, 8id. a 


yard, 


Good BLACK SILKS, 1s. 11 }d., 
2s. 44d., 2s. 6}d., and 2s, llid. a 
yard. 


Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 


Cuear Mourninc WareEnOvsE. 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


50,000 ready to be ADVANCED by 
the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT LAND and 
BUILDING SOCIETY, on FREEHOLD or LEASE- 
HOLD PROPERTY, for any period of years not exceed- 
ing 15, the mortgage being redeemable by equal Monthly 
nstalments. Interest (in addition to a small premium) 
6 per cent. on the balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices 4, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C 
Notr.—More han One Million and a Quarter Pounds 
sterling have been advanced upon house pro perty alone, 


UBIT’S ELIXIR OF STRENGTH .— 
A Cure for INDIGESTION, WIND, SPASMS, 
HEADACHE, BILIOUS LIVEK COMPLAINTS: re- 
moving all Eruptions, Pimples, Freckles, and restoring to 
the pale countenaace a beautiful, clear, healthy, and 
blooming appearance.—Sold in cases at 11s., 4s. 6d , 2s. 9d., 
and small size is. 1jd. each, by Barclay, Farringdon-street ; 
Butler, 4, Cheapside; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street ; Edwards, 
38, Old Change ; andallChemists. Any size sent, free safely 
by post on receipt of stamps by Dr. CUBIT, 6, Curisp- 
Srreret, Portar, Loxvon, E. 


((OOKERY for LADIES — aye, and 

Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER, — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as e‘Aicient as a kitchen fire. No 
fuel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, in 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—n> 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. 

In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour. 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s. Od., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s. 9d. ; of the Patentec, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depét, 11, Oxford-strect, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra, 


D2: PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZENGES, for imparting tone and vigouros 

the nerves, a most successful remedy for the attainment 
of local and constitutional strength, and for the cure of 
ore nervous debility, relaxation, and exhaustion 
curt he functions of life, effecting remarkable 
and ‘gaits ae Weeks, Pleasant to the taste, free from smell, 
Agentur eed to contain nothing injurious. Sold by the 
> 4 CLEAVER, 63, Oxford-street, London, in 


boxes at 1ls., or by 
Post free for 12s,; i 
for 338. or post free pee 8.; or four boxes in one 


LAIR'S GOUT 
B pAND RHEUMATIC 


ere 1s. 1}d. and 2¢. 9d. per Box, 

This preparation is one of the 
of modern chemistry has conferr 
during the first twenty years of 
speak of a cure for the Gout was Considere 


7 ‘ t public opinion i i 
cerned of life, tha i Proclaims this as 
casa the most important discoveries of the present age, 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
during their use, and are certain to prevent the ‘disease 
attacking any vital part i 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


HAND - SEWING MACHINE, 


f 4 ~D 


aE: 


The most useful ana perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination of excellence which experience, 


anc. mechanical skill could devise. The result has been hi hly successful, the 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser, sey ; ee 


ee 
Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


SS ae) Se 
THOMAS BRADFORD @¢& COs 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anD DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN, 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 


“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 
241 Ose REEIGEPIN ie SSh Rene TT) We 


And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
paramount importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating Hook 
principle. eee Se ee ee 
“GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS, 
PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS. 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 
N &POTe,§_T2vvisin extra profit by the sale, 


SEWING 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
\ A FALSE NAME, 


TRADE MAR Are sometimes unscrupulously 


P ATENT substituted instead of 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


CORN FLOUR.” is prepared solely. fromuhiniee 


PATENT 


heat Flour 


Highly recommended by the faculty as the most nutritious and easily 
digested food for infants, children, and invalids. Its richness in phosphates 
makes it invaluable during teething; it is a singularly digestive and nourishing 
food for children, and is an excellent diet for invalids, being retained in the 
stomach when Arrowroot, Corn-flour, and similar articles are rejected. 


From the “ Lancet,” 2nd April, 1870. 
We hope it will take the place of the purely starchy compounds now in use, both in the case of children and 


adults. 7 : . : 
In From Professor ATT FIELD, F.C.S., Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical 
: - Society of Great Britain, &c. 
Its richness in gluten or fiesh-forming material, and earthy phosphates, or bone and teeth-forming substance, 
show it to be a very valuable food, especially for children. It is incomparably superior to Arrowroot, Corn-flour, 
and other forms of starch, which contribute but little to the formation of bone or muscle. 


Retail of Family Grocers and Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., & rs, packets, & 3s. Tins, 
Wholesale of the Sole Proprietors. 


Orlando Jones & Co., 


Inventors and Patentees of 


Rice Starch. 
TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 
CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


Taman (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particularly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement, It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. Bertn and Tarprev, who prescribe it 
constantly for the al-ve complaints, and with the most marked success, 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 


And Sold by Messrs. BAncLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s, 6d. per Box (stamped); by post 2s. 7d. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
76-77, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 


ANNUITIES granted upon more favourable r esyihan English and European 
Companies’. 
20SE'70 


ese 


LONDON, 


[Sepr. 3, 1870. 


PRENOH MERINOS.— Finest Quality 

and Double Width at 2s. per Yard, in every fashion- 
able Colour and Black. It may be important for ladies 
to know “That this is the last time of asking.” All 
weavers in France are soldiers—manufacturing goods there 
is an affair of the past. Merino is made in no other 
country, and the price may be doubled during the coming 
winter. Help yourselves, ladies, while you may ! {Patterns 
sent. 

HARVEY & CO., LAMBETH HOUS, WEST- 

MINSTER BRIDGE. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


—___. 


FOUND AT EVENTIDE. The True 


Story of a Young Village Infidel. By the Rev. 
Cuartes B. Tayxor, u.a., Author of « Memorials of 
the English Martyrs,” ‘The Bar ot Iron,” ete. En- 
gravings. Royal 16mo. 1s. boards ; 1s. 6d. extra 
boards. 


ALICE BENSON’S TRIALS. With 


Engravings. Small Royal. 1s. 6d. extra boards, gilt 
edges, 


KKARDOO: THE HINDOO ORPHAN. 


By a Zenana Missionary. Engravings. Royal 16mo. 
1s. Gd. boards; 2s. extra boards, gilt edges. 


LITTLE BEN HADDEN, OR, DO 


RIGHT WHATEVER COMES OF IT, By W H. 
G. Krneston, Engravings. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. extra 
boards. 


ROMANCE OF MODERN MISSIONS: 
A HOME IN THE LAND OF SNOWS, and other 
Sketches of Missionary Life. By Miss Bricutwe xt, 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row, and 
1¢4, St, Paul’s-churchyard, Brighton: 31, Western- 
road. 


HE CHRISTIAN SOLDIER. Sacred 
Song. Words by K. Henry Wuire, Music by Brrxiry 
Ricnarns. Free by post for 18 stamps. London, published 
only ,by Roserr Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
Order of all Musicsellers. 


|] A. MARSEILLAISE, for the Piano- 


forte. By Geo. F. West (the favourite arrangement). 
4s.; free by post 24 stamps. 


M® HATTON’S NEW SONGS. 
Each. Free by Post, at Half-price. 
No. 1. ‘*O, Thou who makest Wars to Cease.” 
No. 2! “1f a Man does his Duty he needn’t Despair.” 
No. 3. “The Cause of England’s Greatness,” 


ie SNOW LIES WHITE. — New 

Song by Miss M. Liypsay (Mrs. J. W. Buss), composer 
of the popular songs, “ Alice,” “ Far Away,” “ Resigna- 
tion.” “ Tired,” “Rest,” “ Home they Brought her Warrior 
Dead,” “ Peace, be Still,” &c., &. 38s. each, all at Hair. 
price post free. 


i ILITARY MUSIC for the PIANO. 
FORTE :— 

La Vivandiére—Morceau Militaire. B. Ricuarps. 3s. 

The Review—Fantasia on popular airs. M. Paxton. 4s. 

The French March—Partant pour la Syrie. A. Lepvc. 3s, 

The Royal Prussian March, S. Gtover. 3s, 

The Marseillaise. Gro. F. Wesr. 4s. 

The Soldier’s Farewell—Fantasia on popular airs. J. 

Pripuam. 4s. 

The Zouave’s Retreat March. S. Guiover. 3s. 

The Soldier’s Tear. F. V. Kornarzet. 3s. 

The New Prussian March. Oesrey. 3s, 

Allat half price, free by post. London, published‘only 
by Ronerr Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street. Order of 
all Musicsellers. 


3s, 


BATTLES! BATTLES! BATTLES!!! 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, PRICE 2s., 
ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT EUROPEAN BATTLES 
From 1700 to 1866, Fought by Frederic the Great, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon Bonaparte, Nelson, Wellington, &e., 
&c., to which is added Map of present Seat of War, with 
Description of Fortified Towns in France, from the Rhine 
to Paris. 


London: Siupxis, Marswatt, & Co., and Auten & Co., 
67, Upper Thames Street. 


HoONOMY FOR HOUSEHOLDERS, 
15 per cent saved. The JOINT STOCK CUAL COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, supply truckloads of Coal DIRECT 
FROM THE COLLIERIES, at Wholesale Prices, to 
families at any railway station. By Ordering their Coals 
in this way the purchaser secures not only the prorit of 
the Merchant, but also obtains the OVERWEIGHT, averaging 
1 cwt. to the ton, and is certain to have the Coal Ordered. 
—Prices sent on application at the Chief Office, 115 
Chancery-lane, or at any of the Offices or Depéts in Lon- 
don, Brighton, Dublin, Colchester, or Bury St. Edmunds, 
F. A. NEW, Managing Director, 


BEAUTIFUL TATTING, made by Poor 
Gentlewomen, Four Yards for 18 Stamps. Patterns 
sent. Also POINT LACE, EMBROIDERY, GUIPURN 
D’ART, 1R1SH CROCHET, &c. Orders earnestly solicited. 
—Address Mrs. Greey, 8, Park-place West, Gloucester- 
gate, N.W. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY-MADE BOOTS 


For Promenade or Crequet, 16s. 6d. and 21s. Soft and 
pretty House Boots, 5s. 6d. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free, with notice of convenient 
arrangements for Country Residents, 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
92, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


URSERY.—For the tender flesh of 
Infants, McDOUGALL’S SCEN TED CARBOLIC 
TOILET SOAP is the most strengthening and soothin 
in its effects. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 


McDOUGALL BROTHERS: London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street, 


Printed by W. J. Jounsoy, 121, Fleet Street ; and Published 
for the Proprietor by E. Martgorovey & Co., 4; Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Office ang Office for 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where alt communication 
Sor the Paper should be addreased.—Septern ber 3, 1870, 
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